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This ethnic heritage unit is about Ukrainians in the 
United States. The first section presents basic facts, such as a map 
of Ukraine, map of Eastern Europe, facts about Ukraine, principal 
dates in Ukrainian history, ten outstanding figures in modern 
Ukrainian history, milestones of Ukrainian communities in the United 
States, bibliography about Ukrainians, and a resource guide of 
community organizations in the United States. The second section 
discusses early Ukrainian settlement in North America, religious 
feasts, and celebration of family occasions. The third section 
presents Ukrainian immigration, musical instruments, easter eggs, 
Pysanka, and Christmas puppet theater "Vertep." Cultural patterns in 
Europe and USSR are presented in the next section in light of the 
Ukrainian-American artist named Archipenko, two adventurers from 
Ukraine, historical consciousness, aspirations to freedom, and the 
modern and united Ukraine. The following section presents conflicting 
interests within the United States such as community organizations 
and the Ukrainian independence day celebration. The last section 
focuses on challenges of an interdependent world for Ukrainians that 
involve concern for human rights, religion, language, cultural 
activity, visiting Ukraine, and taking vacations. Each section is 
divided into two parts — one denotes the theme of contributions of 
Ukrainians to American life and/or their integration into American 
life and the second part refers to the relationship of Ukrainian 
Americans to Ukraine and/or their retention of ethnicity in the 
United States. (ND) 
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BASIC FACTS ABOUT UKRAINE 

(Official name now: Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, it is a Union 
Republic of the U.S.S.R. , along with other \k Republics; member of the 
United Nations) 

Area: 233,000 sq. mi (604,000 sq. km.) 

Neighbors: Poland Czechs lovaki a, Hungary. Rumania, Belorussia Russia 

Populations 50 millions (1975 est.) or 20% of the total Soviet population 
Population composition: 75% Ukrainians, 19% Russians, 6% others, 
including 777 000 Jews and 100,000 Greeks 

Number of Ukrainians in the U.S.S.R. and the world: 50-52 millions. 

Capital: Kiev (Kyiv), pop. 1.8 mill. 

.* Other major cities: Kharkiv (popl 1.2 mill.). Donetsk. Knipropet rovsk, 
Odessa Lviv. 

Topography: Plains, average elevation 515 ft. Mountains in the border areas: 
Carpathian Mountains (highest peak 6760 ft.), Crimean Mountains 
In the north - Polissla. Pripet Marches; Center and sourgh- forest -steppe 
Black Sea. Soil: mostly fertile chornozem . 

Climate: temperate; atlantic and continental. Crimea: subtropic, medl terrenean. 



Economy and Resources 

Ukraine is one of the 10 most economically developed countries in the world. 

Resources: iron. ore coal, brown coal petroleum and natural gas. manganese 
(90% of world deposit) titanium, bauxite and others. 

Industry: 50% of toal Soviet production of cast metal; M}% of steel; 

50% of coke; 21% of mineral fertilizers; 19% electrical power. 
Other production: Diesel locomotives (95%). agricultural machinery 
shipbuilding, super-jet '»Antey'\ 

25% of total Soviet agricultural production (60% of sugar). 

Education: 9 universities 130 institutes of higher learning. 

Academy of Sciences in Kiev (with 70 research institutes). 

800.000 university and college students; 130 000 scientific workers. 
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PRINCIPAL DATES I N.JJ KRAI N I AN HISTORY 
(Ukraine - Ruthenia - Rus ' ) 
6th • 8th century - Slavic tribal states on the Ukrainian territory 

Princely State 

858 Foundations of the Rus' State in Kiev; first wars with Byzantium. 

957 Princes Oiha accepts Christianity from Constantinople 

988 Beginning Jof the mass conversion of Kievan State to Christianity 
under Volodymyr the Great 

1054 Formation of feudal principalities; fragmentation of the unified 
state 

1185 Campaign of Prince Ihor against Polovtsi 
12^ Kiev destroyed by Mongol -Tartars 

Polish-Lithuanian Period 
1360 Lithuania moves Lnto Ukrainian lands 

1387 Poland incorporates Halychyna (Western Ukrainian regions) 

1526 Lithuanian Statues: condi f i cati on of law for Ruthenian (Ukrainian) 
1 ands 

1550 Establishment of Zaporozhian Sich. Kozak movement. 
1569 Polish-Lithuanian Union. Ukraine under Poland. , 

Kozak State 

l648 National uprising against Poles led by Hetman Bohdan Khmel nytsky; 
establishment of Kozak State 

165'+ Alliance with Muscovy (Russia); treatyt-of protectorate 

1709 Poltava battle: failure of Hetman Mazepa's plans for the liberation 
of Ukraine 

1764 Abolition of Ukrainian Kozak State 
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Modern Period 

{SkS Foundation of modern Ukrai n i an pol i t i cal organization Sts. CyrM 
and Methodius Brotherhood. Taras Shevchenko - national bard. 
1 i terary revival . 

1917-1920 - Struggle for national liberation: Ukrainian OenfKJcratlc 

Republic. Autonomy - Independence - Unification of Ukrainian lands. 
War against Russians (Communists and non-Communists) Poles, 

1921 Consolidation of Soviet power in Ukraine: incorporcst io»-: of Western 
territories by Poland Rumania and Czechoslovakia. 

tQ3Q-i4.5 • Western Ukraine Incorporated into the U.S.S.H. 

I94l-.lf4 . German occupation during World War 11 

Since 1945 Ukraine is a part of the Soviet Union 
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TEN OUTSTANDING FIGURES IN MODERN UKRAINIAN HISTORY 



TARAS SHEVCHENKO - national poet-b;^r.:; of 19th century 

IVAN FRANKO - leading writer of yttst^rn Ukraine 

LESIA UKRAINKA - major poetess of 19th-20th century 

MYKHAILO HRUSHEVSKYJ - leading historian. President of the Ukrainian 
National Republic (1917-1920) 

SYMON PETLURA - Head of the Ukrainian Government (1919-1920) 

EVHEN KONOVALETS - Nationalist leader 

STEFAN BANDERA - Nationalist leader 

PETRq'sHEUEST - Communist boss in Ukraine (1955-1972), ousted by Moscov 
VALENTYN MOROZ - leading dissenter, jailed by Soviet authorities 
PATRIARCH JOSYF SLIPVJ - Head of the Ukrainian Catholic ^hruch 
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MILESTONES OF UKRAINIAN COMMUNITY IN THE UNITED STATES 

187^-76 The first mass wave of Ukrainian immigrants reached the shores 
of the New World 

188^ Rev. Ivan Volyansky the first Ukrainian Catholic priest arrived 

in the U.S. Almost single-handedly he organized Ukrainian Immigrants 

into a community by establishing parishes, building churches, 

starting schools, founding fraternal and other associations, | 

1893 The first issue of the Ukrainian daily S voboda a ppeared under the I 
editorship of Rev. Hryhorij Hrushka, published in Jersey City. 

I 

189^ The Ukrainian National Association established | 

j 

1907 Bishop Soter Ortynsky was appointed the first exarch for Ukrainian | 
Catholics in the United States 

1917 'Mn view of the wretchedness . misery, and privation which these 

people are enduring ....citizens of this country may give expressions 
of their sympathy by contributing to the funds now being raised for 1 
the relief of the Ruthenians (Ukrainians) in the belligerent 
countries". With these words President Wilson proclaimed April 21st 
a ^'Ukrainian Day". ^ 

1920 The second wave of Ukrainian immigrants began to land in the U.S. 

Because of the restrictive laws, only some ^0 000 (in comparison 
to some 250,000 at the turn of the century) Ukrainians entered 
between the two world wars. 

1924 First Ukrainian Orthodox Bishop, John Teodorovich. appointed 
for Ukrainians in the U.S. 

1925 The oldest and lafgest Ukrainian womens' organization, the Ukrainian 
National Womens' League of Ameri ca established 

1933 Ukrainian Pavfllion at the World's Fair in Chicago. They year Is 
also a landmark for establishment of new Ukrainian American 
organizations, among them Ukrainian Youth League of North America 
and Ukrainian Professional Association. 

19^ Ukrainian Congress Committee of America established 

19^ The third wave of immigrants began to enter the U.S. under the 

Displaced Persons Act. Some 85.000 of Ukrainian political refugees 
arrived. 

1964 Taras Shevchenko Monument unveiled in Washington, O.C. 

1973 Establishment of three chairs of Ukrainian Studies at Harvard University 

1975-76 Ukrainian communities across the United States celebrate American 
Bicentennial and a Centennial of Ukrainian settlement In the U.S. 
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RESOURCE GUIDE 



Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 

203 Second Avenue 

New York. N.Y. 10003 

Harvard University Committee 

on Ukrainian Studies 
1581-1583 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

Ukrainian Educational Council 

203 Second Avenue 

New York. N.Y. 10003 

Ukrainian National Association 

30 Montgomery Street 

Jersey City New Jersey 07303 

Ukrainian Institute of Modern Art 
2247 West Chicago Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 60622 

Ukrai nian .Nat ional Womens* League of America 
108 Second Avenue 
New York N.Y. 10003 

America Ukrainian Catholic Daily 
817 N. Frankl in Street 
Philadelphia Pa. 19123 

Forum Ukrainian Quarterly Review 
kkO Wyoming Avenue 
Scranton Pa. 18501 

Svoboda Ukrainian Daily 
30 Montgomery Street 
Jersey City N.J. 07303 

The Ukrainian Weekly 
P.O. Box 3^6 

Jersey City. N.J. 07303 
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Relatfld topics: 
Alaskan . history 

TOPIC: EARlif UlOairJiaN SETOlLiERS 

B^mvioral objective 

Ihe stodent should be able to 

1. explain hew Ukrainians hB^^P^xi^d to be anmg the early European 

settlers in Alaska? 
2* describe xte role of Ahapij Eenchar^nlco in early Alaskan history,. 

How this topic relates to the thgne of_rnuIti-Knalturali5ni 

The diversity of ailture^ within the thited States has been evident 
since the early days of North ^toferican settlonent. Sonetimes the oft- 
recurring sounds of the English language and the legacy of English a-iiiiuii 
law have seemed to deny the Kiolti-cultaaral realities of Anerican life. 
Nevertheless/ observers of th@ i^tc^ican scene/ ^^tether journalists or 
visiting noblemen/ have noted the variety of peoples and cultures throuc^- 
out America before as well as ^^fter the pevolution* Enough Germans lived 
in Pennsylvania by the 1750 *s to cause 8exlous discussion in the legisla«* 
ture over the merits of German ^ an official language; Swedes on the 
Deleware and Dutch on the Hud$<^ each made permanent contributions to 
"Anoerican" architecture; at the time of Washington's inaiagural ux 1789 
Negroes ocnpzrlsed the second l^i^gest ethnic group in the nation. 

Bie settlement of diverse pecples was not limited to the Atlantic sea- 
board. French trading posts dotrt^ the interior frcm Mtchilimackinac to 
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New Corleans; Spanish missions raised the cross aiid the amis of Aragon 
and C&stile from Florida to Itexas and California; fur-trading stations 
and fishing \allages inhabited by Russians and Ukrainians stretc h ed along 
the Alaskan ooast soutto^airds to San Francisco Bay. Throughout this vast 
territory the Anerican Indian lived in diverse ways — seme, like the 
IroquodLsi the C3berokee and the Ebpi in fanning villages? other like the 
Cheyenne and the SiouXf ocrrfained agriculture and hunting eooncmies. 

As time passedf the nunter and variety of cultures in the United 
States increased^ lleMoaners frcm central, northern, southern and eastern 
Eur^e hffc^^ conspicuoxjs*^ Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Filipinos and other 
Asians crossed to the western shores. Still later carne a great exodus 
from Mexico, Central America and the islands of the Caribbean, Puerto Rico 
and Cuba«. 

In their old honeland roost or these different peoples had little ex- 
perience of the outsider. Almost everyone within the hone village shared 
the same language, religion, traditions and valxaes. Here* however, hetero- 
geneity rather than hcroogeneity was the rule. In this new land diverse 
families and cultures flourished, scroetimes in precarioios hantony, scroe-^ 
times in open conflict, yet atll lived under the guarantees provided by 
a constitution which premised equal protection under the law. Hie presence 
of these different cultures helped to cont r ibute to the rich variety of 
traditions and values present in itoerican society today. 



Bridge questiions 

1. At the tdme of the Declaration of Independence, what o1±er ethnic 
groups lived here besides the English? 
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What new groups arrived by the tiitB your grandfather was bom 
(1900-1920)? 

What new gro^ of pec^le have cone here in large numbers in your 
own lifetinfi (1962-1976)? 




Ahapius Honcharenko 
First Ukrainian Orthodox priest 
f n Ame r f ca 
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E2^RLZ UKR2Uin:2^ ShTI.'LKRS 

V!ken we oonsider early Eunppean settlements in Annericaf we usually 
•aiink of the east coast— of Jamestown^ Plymouth^ New Anstprdan^ St. Augus- 
tine* Southern Califoznia, with its old Spanish cities and towns, cdso 
reminds us of its colonial heritage. Vie seldom realize, however , that 
tbs, ncrthMestezn shore of America vas ailso colonized relatively early. 
In the eighteenth century the Russian esipire extended across Siberia and 
the Bering Sea to the shores of Alaska, i^ncng the soldiers that the 
Russian Qipress Catherine U sent to protect fur-trading and fishing posts 
in Alaslca were some 20,000 Russian and Ukrainian Fbzaks. t^hen Alasica vas 
sold to the Qiited States in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
score mcrainians retuzned hcsne, bxit a number of them settled in Alaska or 
moved south along the Pacific coast. 

Hie Uhited States needed an agent would negotiate bet^^^een the 
Okrainian ex-soldiers and the federal government, since it was now re^xsn- 
sible for the territory. A Ukrainian priest, Ahapij Hontiharenko, who was 
living in New YorJc City at the time, seen»i a good choice for the position. 
He was a well-educated man with a knowledge of diplonacy. He had been 
exiled from Ukraine becaiose of his deixxaratic beliefs. 

Froa ISeS-lSTI Honcharenko published the Alaskan Herald in San 
Francisco. The paper appeared tt^ce a month with articles in three Ian* 
guages~aiglish, Russian and Ukrainian. Qie of the purposes of the paper 
was to instruct Ukrainians and other inndgrants about American laws and 
cu st om s : the first issue, for exanple, carried translations of the United 
States Constitution. Honcharenko also used the columns of his newspaper 
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as a public forum to protote the cause of Ukrainian independence* The 
jxiagican Herald carried poens of Taras Shevchenko, the foranost Ukrainian 
revoliitionary poet of the 19th century^ translated and printed by BDnchar- 
enko* 

Such revolutionary denunciations of the czarist goveminent in' an 
American new^aper did not hurt Hancharenko^s career* But his outspoken 
attitude toward other issues eventually cost him his jdD. He attacked the 
unfair treatinent of the Chinese in San Francisco and oandenned the activi-- 
ties of the Ri Klux Klan* He condanned t±e United States government 
policy towards the T^^gT^^imo population in Alaska; like the Indians in the 
Uhited States^ the Eskimos had no civil rights and no status as citizens. 
HoncharCTko believed that toth of these policies were wrong* 

After his removal frcm office^ Hancharenko remained in the San 
Erancisco area. He continued to serve as priest in the first Ukrainian 
Orthodox Qiurch in America — a chuaxh viiich he himself helped to build* 
He died in 1916^ an old man vrtio knew hew to adjxast to new oonditionSr but 
wfaD would not make ocnpronises when questions of principle were involved. 
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Suggested activities 

Ask the students to irake a list of things they would take cLLong 
if theyiv^^ going to move to a foreign country. Ttell them that they 
would be abler obviously^ to get food and clothes in that country^ but 
no itmerican books, records, t^ical recipes, etc. Discuss their lists 
and tbs reasons for choosing certain objects. Ask them if they wauiji 
prefer to give up everything that is i^Pffniliar to t±em and to adopt 
totally the of life in that co»antry. Ask the students if they wuld 
want to go to live in another country, if they did not have to do it. 
Discuss their answers probing the reasons why they would or would not 
want to do it and under vtet circumstances they would leave their 
country. Point out that the early American colonists faced similar 
prd3le m s. 

Evaluation 

1. BcM did it hai^pen that Ukrainians were among the early settlers of 
Alaska? 

2. ^4ho was Ahapij Honcharenko? 

3. VQiy was he sent to Alaska by the U.S. government? 

4. What Ukrainian poet^s works did he translate and publish in the 
Alaskan newspaper? 

5. Why did he resign his post? 
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CXX7PINUITIES IN ETKOTC IDEHTrrY 
UKRMNIAN EEAglS AND CEDEBFATIONS 
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Belated topics: Ethnic group ; Ukrainians 

E^ter custans Theroe: Relationship to 

Christmas custans homeland 
Vihitsun 
Epiphany 



TOPIC: UKRAINIAN RELIGIODS FEASTS 

Behavio23l objective 

Tfca studeit should be able to 

1. explain why it is inportant to preserve traditional rites and rituals; 

2. nase soce Ukrainian religious holidays and the traditional celebrations 
around theoi; 



Ba^ this topic relates to thane of multi-^xil-hinal i 

When a person/ a family or a group of people move from one place to 
another the/ carty more things with them than are listed by the moving 
OGC^any or inspected by customs officials. Iheir race^ language and 
ethnicity are in most cases as obvious as their personal prc^erty. Per- 
haps less dbviouSf and perhaps more significant, are their values, tradi- 
tions, ce re m o nies, and celebrations. European innigrants to the southern 
hemisphere have carried the Qiristmas tree and the yuletide fire even 
though Christmas there occurs in the sumnner. Similarlyr ethnic groi:ps 
have brought to the free society of the United States traditions and cere- 
monies vAiich have endured hundreds, even thousands of years of persecution 
in the old country. Ihese traditions and ceremonies are continued in a 
different physiccd and political environment for varied reasons. Ihey help 
to define the groqp as a people— to provide an answiir to the question: '*Mho 
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are we?" ^<iho am I?" They provide sane rreaning in a generally chaotdLc 
world. They hold people together^ providing security and a sense of be- 
longing, Ihey say: '^This is where we have been, "^This is what we have 
done. This is what we value," 

Bridge questions 

1, Gd.ve one exanple of a holiday or tradition which has been brought to 
anerica by iirndgrants, 

2, V3hat obstacles do immigrants face when they attenpt to transplant a 
holiday over a distance of thousands of miles and establish it in an 
cLLien land? 

3, Choose one i^nerican holiday as an exaztple. Describe hew it is usually 
celebrated— the essential part and meaning of the holiday, Kbw would 
you go about transplanting the essence? 




Patriarch Josyf Slipyj In Sts. Volodymyr and Olha 
Ukrainian Catholic Church in Chicago 



UKRAINiaN REUGICUS FEASTS 
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<Qie Ukrainian calaidar is irich in various colorful celebrations and 
oeresnonies* Sore staa frcm ancient pagan times, others are Giristian. 
Often the two traditions, pagan and Christian, have itdngled in a single 
feast or celebration^ We see, therefore, that Ukrainian rituals are both 
religious and ethnic in character* Ukrainians in Jicnerica preserve these 
rites and rituals with great care and affection^ After all, observing 
than the way they used to be observed in Ukraine means being unified with 
one's haneland by invisible and yet unbreakable ties* It means enjoying 
traditions that exiridi one's life and personality. It finally means adding 
new and interestino strains to the multi-colored cultural tissxae of the 
Dhited States. 

• Here are socne special Ukrainian custons related to religious holidays. 
ChristnBS, acoording to the Julian Calendar, falls on January 7-9. Uhtil 
recently, most Ukrainians celebrated their holidays according to tiie Julian 
Ccdendar rather than the Gregorian ralpndar which is used in the West. 
Now sane Ukrainian Catholic parishes have switched to the Gregorian Calendar, 
while the Ukrainian Orthodox Chuxdi resnains faithful to the old style. 
Christinas Eve, celebrated on January 6, is the most solemn phase of the 
entire Christroas celebration. Ihe Qirislanas st^per consists of twelve 
dishes, all prepared without meat or dairy products; the ingredients CGOoe 
fraai the fields, the orchards, and the rivers. Christinas Eve is also the 
time for caroling. Groups of carolers wnader from house to house, singing 
their carols and wishing the head of the household and his whole family 
a haj^y and pro^erous New Year. Ihey are rewarded for their singing. 
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Traditionally; such rewards consist of food and sweets. In .Smarica, 
hcwever; people give carolers moneys which is turned over to varioias. 
Ukrainian charities. The total cycle of the Christmas holiday lasts 
fort/ days. During that time people greet eadi other with the words 
"Jljrystos Rozhdayetsyai" (Oirist is bomi) ^ and the traditional reply 
to such greeting is "Slavite Yohoi" (Praise Hiini) • 

Ejpiphanyy vAiidi ccnnenDrates St. John the Baptist's christening of 
Oirist, is based on the interesting custcm of blessing the water. This 
is a particularly solann occasion. People gather out of doors on a river 
bank or a lakeshore. 73ie. water is frozen because Ukrainian winters can be 
quite severe.. A large cross is cut out in the ice sheet, so that the 
priest can bless the ei^sed water. The ice cross is placad x:p:ight on 
the -river bank and the ceranony itself develops around it* fit an appro- 
priate mcmsnt doves are released fraa their cages to circle over the con- 
gregation. Ihey s^ntolize the Holy <3iost descending upon Christ's christenr^ 
ing. The c on gregation arrives at the site of the cerenony and departs froa 
it in a splendid religious procession. This holiday is celebrated on 
January 19. 

Eeti^^een Christinas and lentr v^iich starts seven weeks before Easter^ 
Ukrainians celebrate weddings, organize banquets, dances and other social 
enter taijments. Such activities will be forbidden during lent. 

Ukrainians regard Easter as the high point of the v?hole year. "Qiis 
was also true in ancient times, since pagan Ukrainians believed that the sun 
was bom at that t±sia of year. Ihe sun's birth was celebrated with feasts 
and gaxnes tro make sure that its rays v«3uld be kind to fields and meadows 
througtout the sunmer. Christian Easter is preceded by the H61y Week, that 
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isr six days of pr^)arations for Easter, The Easter celebration itself 
lasts from Sunday through Tuesday. T3he blessing of Eastpir baskets is one 
of the TOst colorful ceretnanies in the v*iole Easter cycle. It takes place 
either on Saturday afternoon or early Sunday iroming. Ihe watnen fill 
baskets with delicious K^s^g^r food^ cover than with ecisroidered cloths and 
carry them to the church to be blessed. Tte blessed Kastpr food tnust not 
be tcoched until after the Eesurxection Mass. Midni^t or early rtoming 
v^^tsnr services are quite beautiful. Hie churdi is crowded with the 
faithful; among them you nay even spot friends whan you do not see in 
c±urch aiTf other Sunday of the year. 

Paska and pysanky are traditional ingredients of the Easter basket. 
Paska is an Fasirer bread. Pysanky are Kastpr eggs. Hiey are so richly 
decorated that they nay be considered objects of art. Young people ex- 
change these K^fT^-er eggs as gifts. On Easter Sunday^ after religious sei>- 
viceSf children and youngsters hold their traditional ritual spring danoes 
and. singing " hahiUy. " Dkrainians have inherited these dances y and 

the songs that acoxipary thCTir frcm their pagan ancestors. Qi E astpr 
Monday young people sprinkle each other with water. This is another custom 
steaming from pagan times. In many pagan religions throughout the v^rld, 
water is a synbol of health and life. Therefore, Ukrainians call such 
magic water "living water" ( zhyva voda) . The traditional greeting given 
at Easter is " Khrystog Voskres !" (Christ is Risen!) , and t±e reply is 
" Voistynu Voskres^ (Indeed , Ha is Risen). 

vay ' or the Feast of the Ascension is called in Ukrainian Zeleni 
Svyata which translates as "Bie Green Feast. " In cemeteries services for 
the dead are held, particularly for the IJkrainian freedcm fighters. Chu3±h 
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buildings and private hemes are richly decorated with , green branches and 
flowers. This custom has also come down to contarporary Ukrainians from 
nysterious pre-Christian ages. 

Qi the Feast of the AssuiiPtion of the Holy Virgin Ifery flowers are 
blessed/ and then on the Feast of Transfiguration priests bless the fruit 
harvest. 

Ukrainians celebrate each feast day with many ancient and colorful 
r?..tuals. let us mention one more. It is the Feast of St. Nicholas ^ 
celebrated on December 13. when Ukrainian children receive their giftSr 
which Anericans usxjally give on Christmas. Qa that day in many parish 
halls and schools children watch little plays afcxDut the legend of St. 
Nicholas. At the end of such a playlet St. Nj.cholas himself appears on 
the stage and distributes the gifts airong the children. St* Nicholas 
and his entourage of anc^ls also "visit" children at night in their hones 
and leave gifts under their pillows. That iSf if the children were good. 
If th£^ misbehaved throirighout the year, a little devil leaves thaa a 
hazel switch. 




Ukrainian Easter basket 
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Suggested activities 

Ask students to name any holiday that has originated in Anerica and 
what these hDlidays celebrate or .-hat is the meaning of these holidays 
(e.g. Lincoln's birthday. Manorial Day, 4th of July, labor Day, /Thanks- 
giving) • If they were Americans living abroad, would they continxae to 
celebrate these ftnerican holidays, even though the holidays have no meanr- 
ing to other people in the country? For instance, would you as an American 
living in London, try to have a turkey dinner on Thanksgiving? WbiiLd it 
do arvf harm to the English people? What wrold it mean to you, as an 
American, to celebrate that feast in England? Wbuld the meaning of the 
holiday be different if you had the celebration in a country vAiere you 
did not hear your language spoken — for exanple, in Spain, Italy or Greece? 

Evaluation 

1» Describe Ukrainian Christmas or Easter customs* 

2. During ;^t period did most of these customs originate? 

3. Name two other feasts celebrated by Ukrainians in the United States, 
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Related txroics: 



■ Ethnic group; UkraJjijans 



Baptism 
t^fedding 
Funeral 



Ethnic names 



aligns: Ifelatianship to 
honeland 



Behavioral objective 



Ihe student should be able to 

1. describe a Ukrainian wedding; 

2. discuss the reasons that ethnic groups celebrate family occasions 
in tradi;tional ways; 

3. discuss the proposition that tne health of the family maajis the 
health of the oatmunlty by vfcLch in turn the vtole Acnarican society 



Major events in personal or family lives are the same in all ethnic 
groups, since we are all human beings. Because of varied cultural back* 
grounds, however/ certain groups stress some occasions more than others. 
ALsO/ in the cerarcnies and rituals, such events differ greatly among the 
varuxis groups. 

Ukrainiajis, for exanple, celebrate namedays rather than birthdays. A 
nameday is the feast of the patim saint vtose name a person bears. The 
Qiristian calendar according to the Julian style, or the Julian calendar, 
vMch begins thirteen days later than our mortem or Gregorian calendar* — 
contains many names of Greek and oriental origin, together with Western 
names. Ihere are some Slavic and strictly Ukrainian names too. 



benefits. 



CETEBPZ^ON OF FAMHI COCASICNS 
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Bie most popular names among Ukreiirians aret Ivan (John) , Vasyl 
(Basil) , M^kola (Nicholas) , Jurij (George) r Andrij (Andrew) . Exanples 
of purely Ukrainian names are Voloc2yrcyr (Ukrainian prince saint) , Yaro- 
Slav (another prince) p Bohdan (a translation of Theodore) , Borys. Pmong 
popular f csnale names we find Maria (Mary) , Hanna (Ann) , Natalka (Natalie) • 
I^roslava, Qlha, Vira are female names of IJkrainian origin. 

A child's christening is celebrated both in church and at home. The 
family, go<%>arents and friends cane together for such an o c cas ion , Hie 
parents usually give a siinptuous dinner party in hraor of the baby. 

In a Ukrainian Catholic family, the child's first oaumu nion, neld v?hen | 
he or she has reached the age of eight, is also an iiqportant event. But | 
it is the vjedding that is by far the most significant family celebration. | 
Traditionally, various rites and rituals around the wedding begin twD 
waeks before the ceremony itself. Ihere is the pre-wedding party, known 
as "Divych Vechir," (Ihe Maiden's Evening) . It is arranged by the friends I 
of the bride-to-be. It is quite different from American shower parties, 
since in it gift-giving plays absoliitely no role. Instead, young people 
gather to weave flower garlands vrtiich will be worn by the bride, the g roc m y 
and the bridesmaids during the wedding ceremony. Afterwards there is a 
party with much good food and even more good singing. After the church cere 
monies vdiich are in themselves a beaxitiful spectacle, a rich WE?dding ban*- 
quet is held. In its course, the bride grocm and most of the guests must 
perfom many oatpl^ rituals. There is no wedding cake. On the head- 
table waits an elaborately decorated bread, called 'Tcorovay," which rej^- 
resents the bounty of the land. The^. ycnjng cxjtple is welocmed at the entrano 
of the room by parents with ^bread and salt, " a taaftitional Ukrainian for^ 
mal way of corseting guests. 
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The naster of ceremcaiies has a female counterpart? he is "starosta" 
and she is "starostynya." They play an iirexjrtant role thrD\:ighout the 
evening. They make speeches to the guests about the young couple <r their 
parentSf as well as abo\it the catnnunity. As a rule^ there is a lot of 
singing and dancing. Guests sing scores of wedding songs about happy love 
and good harvests. 

Funeral rites also contain many ancient traditional elsnents. The 
wake is a soleam and sorrowful occasion. The religioias services and re- 
ligious songs are deeply itoving. Various friends of the deceased make 
eulogies/ praising hiin and pledging thanselves to his mencry. There are a. 
lot of wreaths with inscrited ribboias. Ukrainians honor the d ec eased by 
donating money to variolas charities. Ukrainians dislike siitple grave plates; 
their ceci^teries are decorated with crosses or elaborate moniinents. 

Ukrainians e:q)ress their deep respect for their dead in the typical 
funeral song "Eternal Memory" (Vichnaya pamiatj) . 
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BUILDING A NEW NATION 
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UKRAINIAN MASS IMMIGRATION 
INTEGRATION INTO AMERICAN SOCIETY 
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Related, topics: 



Wbrld V!ar II 
Displaced persons 
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Ethnic group: Ukrainians 
Ihane: Qontribiitions 



TOPIC: THE BIG WAVE CF IMMEGEIAIICN 

Behavioral objective 

The student should be able to 

1* locate on a map the principal region of origin of Ukrainian iitini- 
grants to the Oiited States in the 19th cenfcary; 

2. state approcdmately how irany Ckrainians were living in the Uhited 
States at the end of the 19th century; 

3. describe the contributions of Ukrainian refugees after ^*)rld ^fer U 
to the Ukrainian oonxnunity in itoerica. 

How this topic relates to the theme of multi-culturalism 

About forty million EuropeanSf Asians^ Aftdcans and latin Americans 
have entered the United States in the past two hundred years. They came 
in different proportions and at different times. Before 1950 more than • 
six million came frcm Gemanyy about three and a half million from Russia^ 
less than half a million from China. The peak year of immigration from 
Ireland was in 1851; from Sweden^ 1882; from Italy^ 1907** Arong all 
groups (with the iitportant exertion of slaves brought from Africa) the 



*Souroe: Oscar Handling ]jnmigration as a factor in Anerican History. Ifew 
York. Prentice 1959 ^ p. 16. 

The same statistics appear in U.S. Bureau of the Census^ Histor- 
ical Sfcj^tistlcs o£ the Uhiteg^lateSy 1789-1945" 
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reasons for cctning have tended to be similar: Gie quest for greater 
religious freedom; the desire to avoid perseciition because of their poli- 
tical beliefs; the seardi for highly paid vroik and an iitproveroent in 
their material standard of living. 

The peak years of imcnigration for Ukrainians, LithuanianSf Greeks 
and Jews were in the period between 1880-1924. V3hile large numbera also 
canfi to the United States following Wbrld Vfar H and the subsequent civil 
war and political terrorism throughout eastern Europe, most of those in 
the ISoited States today who are members of the above groi^ps (we their 
origins to the migration of their grandparents and great-grandparents 
before Wbrld Vfax 1^ 

Itost of those who came were peasants- They lived in an agricultural 
society vdiich had changed little in a thousand years* They were not ignor- 
ant or stupid— terms suggested by our modem use of the wrd "peasant. " 
Biey were illiterate; the government was not theirs nor was it interested 
in their material well-being. Generally r they were. poor. Family "farms" 
were five to ten acres at best. Biey knew little of the world b^ond the 
limits of their village. Into this isolated society came news about life 
in the Uhited States. 

The mineSf factories and railroads of a newly industrialized nation 
cried out for a/^/^i-t-inn;::^! laborers. The railroads had been given land by 
the govemtfint; now they needed to sell the land to settlers who wuld 
create new farmsr harvest nev; crops and produce grain and livestock for 
the trains to carry. The-railroads sent agents to Ireland^ Sweden, Italy, 
and Poland seeking those willing to begin a new life in a distant land. 
^i^ny listened; sate decided to take the risk. 
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Men with st r on g backs and young famPJLes heard the same inessage 
in the ooai and iron mines of Oomwali^ ^-S^esr Italy^ Sweden and eastern 
Euix^. They heard with dishPlief stories about high wages in itoerica* 
Vfeiters in itaerica were said to have neat every day, not just once a 
v^ek« Batter and ndlh and bread were cheap and good. Scroetiines these 
tales were just that~"deceptive advertising" we would call it tocJay. 
Che worker froa the. copper mines of northern Italy in the late 1890*s 
migrated to the copper mines of northern Michigan. In Italy he had 
worked a 48 houi; week; in this new world he worked 12 hours a day^ seven 
days a week — if he wanted to work. There were always newoaners gettiijg 
off the next boat who were hungry to take hi^ place. 

^thin the space of three generations the' nation was transf orioed 
fron a small, independent agricultural and coiinercial society into a pow* 
erful nation with a self assurance and pride that would have astonished 
the framers of tiie Declaration of Independence. The transfoxznation had 
been made possible by the^ fearless labor of uncounted men, wonen and 
children. They wo2±ed in a society v^iere the dignity of labor was sooe-- 
times the only rc^vard. 

Bridge questions 

1. Most of the Jews, Greeks, IJkrainians, and Lithuanians who now live in 
the United States came here in what years? 

2. What are the three major causes for migration to the United States? 

3. VJhat specific political rights and religious liberties does the Con- 
stitution provide for all individuals and groups in the United States 
whether or not they are citizens of the country? 
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Mass BMEGEAnCN OP OKRAINiaNS AND SDBSBQUENT WA\^ 
CP KSLJTlCliL EMIGRES 

In this Bicentennial year of American inciependencef American Ukrain- 
ians celebrate the centennial of the beginning of their anoes'tors' mass 
ifflDoigration to this oomtry* 

It was in the late 1870's that thousands of poor peasants frcam the 
western pirovinoes of Ukraine began to leave their country to settle in 
the east coast states. Pennsylvania coal mines attracted some of the 
first imnigrants; others settled in large cities like New York and Phila- 
delphia* Seme went to the raid-western states of Midbiganr UlinoiSp 
Missouri, and' Minnesota. 

In Pennsylvania, the Ukrainian miners settled in shanty towns along 
vdth other east Europeans. The life and work in the mining towns were 
•tiieir first experience in the process of .^nericanization. Ihat experience 
was hardf but in raar^ ways rewarding. After a few years, inmigrants re- 
turned to their hcxnaland; others settled permanently in the Chited States^ 
QiurcheSf social halls, schools and cultural centers were established. 
They started newspapers in their native language. Ihey founded a nxjmber 
of organizations f above all the fraternal ones— a kind of nonrprofit 
insurance cccpany and credit xinions. 

By the end of the 19th century Ukrainian Americans were a recognized 
group in this country along with a score of others. At the turn of the cen- 
tury they nurrbered more than half a million. Most of these pre-1914 iinrd- 
grants came frcm regions in the western Ukraine. Seme parts^ particularly 
in the Carpathian mountains^ were cQmost depopulated by this mass exodus. 
•Kxaay there are more descendants from the western Carpatho~Uk2:ainer now a 
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part of Czechcslavokia, living in America than there are in their old 
honeland region. 

The wave of mass inxnigration was stopped by Wbrld Vfeir !• In the 
1920's and 1930's only a small nunber of Ukrainians came to the United 
States. Ihey were mostly refugees vto fled fron political persecution 
in the honeland. 

In maiiy cases they were individuals who were veterans of t±e Ukrain- 
ian ^Ap^ vto_te to create an independent Ukrainian state between 
1917-1920. They did not greatly increase the Ukrainian American population , 
but added to it fresh ideas and what it needed most, cultural and civic 
leadership. 

After Wbrld Vlax U a ocnparatively larger wave of political refugees 
reached i^merican shores. These were pecple vto fled the Russian Ocnznunist 
armies. Ihese refugees retreated west as the Gennan amdes withdrew and 
ten?»rarily settled in Germany and Austria as so-called "D.P.'sv" di^laoed 
persons. Fifty percent of then were meni^ers of the middle class and belonged 
to the educated group, known in eastern Europe as intelligentsia. Over 
80,000 of these Ukrainians were permitted to ccme to i^merica. Again they 
have strengthened the existing Ukrainian ccranunity, injecting new life, 
energy, and dedication to public activities. Presently, these people and 
their children constitute the political and social leadership within the 
Ukrainian American ocmnunity. 
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Suggested activities 

Have the students ask their parents their cxDuntry of origin and why 
they or their ancestors anigrated to Jtoerica. Cn a world map use oolored 
pins to indicate the place of origin and the varied times of arrival. 
For those >dio were bare before 1840 Blue 
betsi^jeen 1840 - 1870 Green 
1870 - 1924 Yellow 
1925 - 1945 PirJc 
1945 - 1955 Red 
1955 - 1976 Brx^fm 
Use different shapes to indicate the different reasons for emigration: 
A Star - for eoononic reasons 
A Ttiangle - for religious persecutions 
A Square - for political persecutions 
Ask the membexrs of the class to e:q)lain the reasons for their family's 
emigration to i^merica. Gradually^ the children may begin to trace patterns 
and see the correlations between the countries^ periods of inmigrationSf 
and the historical cuases for those migrations* 

!! ^7aluati on 

1. From ^^t part of Ukraine did most of the Ukrainian iitinigrants to the 
United States in the 19th century come? 

2. Where did they settle in the Uhited States? Can you think of any 
reasons why tb^ might have cb3sen these locations? 

3. What t^pes of institutions did Ukrainian imnigiants -astablish for 
themselves in the Uhited States? 
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Tb v*at group did many of the Ukrainian refugees after Vibrld Wcu: II 
belong? What were their cantriinitions to the Ukrainian ocmnunity in 
the United States? 




Rev. Ivan VolyanskyJ 
First Ukrainian Catholic priest 
I n Ameri ca 
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EXPRESSIONS OF ETHNICITY: UKRAINIAN FOLK CULTURE 
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Related topics ; 



Eandura 
Duda 



Ethnic group: Okrainians 

gigne: Relationship to 
homeland 




TCPIC: UKRAINISN MDSICaL 3HSTH]MENTS 



Befaavio3al objective 

Ibe student shoiold be able to 

!• relate v*y the bandura is an inportant instrummt to Ukrainians; 
name at least one other Ukrainian folk inusic instnxent, 

this topic relates to the- thane- of multi-cuItnTraTi.sm 
A people carry with them into a new country needs aaid wants which 
escape the caireful ^e of inmigration officials o These longings and as- 
pirations are not eooncmic. They do not r^resent a massive "I want" 
chorus. Ratherr there seeros to exist within society a need for oaiurunityr 
for purpose and ineaningr for beauty and order* Ihese collective needs 
are feequently expressed and satisfied by the woidc of individucd artists- 
poets ^ painters r musicians* The artist may not consciously ask^ "Ahr now 
today what shall I create on behalf of ny people?" But the work that the 
artist creates r^resents not only the way he or she seas reality^ huf.: alsc 
the way their people view the world. If it were otherwise the artist and 
the people would not be able to cxiai mnicate with eadi other, and one weld 
not be able to act as spokesman for the larger group. 

In the early days of human society folk art was a direct r^resenta- 
tion of these collective needs and fears* Ihe cave drawings at lascaux, 
Francer for exanpler pcdnted about 15-20/000 yesurs ago^ are br tieved to 
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be the vrozk of a gro^p of artist-priests acting on behalf of the aa in on 
good* Ihe "art" is an e:5)ression of tlie people's desire to propitiate 
forces they oid not unc3erstand and to seek their aid in obtaining food. 
Other exartples of folk art— dancer songr theater y weavingr enbroideryr 
sculpture — originally served similar social purposes — to express joy or 
thankSf to share grief r to record an iupDrtant event* 

As time passed these distincitivey unique acts became ritualized. 
The memory of the originalf"^ religious event receded^ but often the words 
and actions associated with the original event were continued. The 
rituals endured because they corbined grace and ttysteryf they were beau- 
tiful to watch or pleasing to hear. They were emotionally and aesthetic- 
ally satisfying to the members of the group. 

In the Tlnited States today these old folk expressions have taken on 
a new meaning, Bie original event vAiich they celebrate and the reasons 
for the ritual performance may have been fo r g o t t en; but the tradition it- 
self is regainaed as a vital syirbol of the group's identily, Cbgme r c d al 
entertainment and the work of professional a2±ists may both be more soph- 
isticated. Television and mass education have broken dcwn many of the old 
barriers between groups. All the more reason then to retain the old way 
of doing things as gxiideposts to help us know who we are. 

Bridge questions 

1, Can you give some exaitples of folk art in the Uhited States today? 

2, If folk artr in the traditional sense^ seems in scch short si:pplyr can 
you give sane explanations for this shortage? 

3, In what ways coxald folk art be enooioraged— or is it such a natural 
expression that it cannot be slcxv^ da^, or speeded up by outside forces? 
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Ukrainian folk art is rich and varied: eobroidery, weaving^ wocxi- 
carving^ ceramics^ Particularly intportant to Ukrainian Americans are 
their native songs and dances. .Cue nusical instrument r callpd the bandura 
is very popular. 

Hie bandura^ the national inusical instrument of Qkraine^ is an open- 
string ins tru ment with 30 to 60 strings ranging through five octaves. 
Shaped asymatricallyr the bandura is a little over three feet in length 
and about a foot and a half wide across the* bod^. The strings which ex- 
tend along tha neck are used for bass acconpaniment? the shorter^ treble 
strings are stretched over the main pairt of the instrument* Holding the 
brmdm-a on his kneesr the musician strikes the strings with his fingertips 
thus producing an eitphatic but gentle sound reminiscent of the lute and 
harp. 

The banduristy traditionally always a man^ was chief sitertainer as 
well as an influential educator of the masses^ especially during the Itozak 
period. Usrally a veteran Itozak^ the bandurist travelled from town to 
village to hamlet singing to the acocnpaniment of the bandura^ his poetic 
'duriy' about ancient and recant heroic deeds. Hte thus preserved and 
passed on the nation's history and folklore. 

In modem timesr young wonen have beooma increasingly interested in 
the art of bandura. playing v^ch is n::w very popular with Uk rainian s^ es- 
pecially yoxmg Ukrainian Americans. 

Other musical instruments include the tsyirfaaly (dulcimer) typically 
used at weddings; the rlh (horn) r a sh^herd^s instrument and the duda or 
Koza (bagpipes) made of goat skin and a variety of flutes. 



Ohicriie among these in stru ments in the trembita^ a long tmjcpet- 
like instrument indigenoias to the Uutzul region in the Carpathian Itoun-- 
tains. Made of a single piece of vrood 2 to 2.5 meters in lengthy cut 
and hollcwed out and vn^pped with birch bark. The trembita produces a 
sad muffled sound and is played solo on high pastures or in groups at 
funerzds axid foUc festivals. 

Source: Materials published by U.N.W.L.A. 




Young girls In Ukrainian folk costumes 
p laying ' bandura 
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Suggested activities 

1. Ask the students to draw and cut out paper puppets in folk costumes 
of different countries. Tell the children that you want to put on 
a play called Ellis Island. Explain to the class that Ellis Island 
.was for a long time a place throiK^ which immigrants passed. Select 
two children to play the role of American imnaigration officers who 
have to decide if the piippetrinxnigraiits should get a penTtit to enter 
the Chited States. Standard questions which the officers ask are: 

- Why do you want to cans to Americai' 

- What skills do you have and how are you going to earn your living 
here? 

- What will you do with your costume in Jtoerica? 

Discuss with the students the reasons for let±ing or not letting the 
puppet-iitrtiigrants to enter the Uhited States. Also discuss with the 
stidents if the folk costumes shouild be k^t or totally discardfyi by 
ths immicrants. If the costumes weire to be discarded^ v*at voald be 
the loss? Point out" that all folk costimes are beautifully ornamented^ 
haironious in color occposition ai:d adopted to different climates and 
li,f£ styles. 

2. You can have a project in teaching the students hew to' make a folk 
art objectr e.g. Christinas straw ornaments^ painted Easter eggs^ Kara* 
gdczi pi^»etSr etc. Instructions on how to make these things are in- 
cluded in the materials under different groups of the project. 

Evali:iation 

1. What is a bandura? 

2* In what period of Ukrainian history'' vas the bandura especially iir5X)rtant? 
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What other Utarainian rousical instruments do you know? 



UKRAi NIAN FOLK ARTS 




Carved wooden box on an embroidered serviette 
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Related topics : Ethnic group: iJarainians 

Easter Thane : Relationship to 

Folk art homeland 

Behavioral objective 

Ihe student shoiiLd be able to 

1. describe the itaking of a Ukrainian Easter egg. 

EaSTER EGGS 

Many ancient civilizations have built an elaborate cult around the 
egg/ the symbol of life in v^orld nythology. In Ukrainian irythology and 
folklore the egg is also the errbodiment of the life principle; it has 
de^ meaning in itythical and religious cerononies dating to the ea r liest 
times. During the pagan Festival of Spring eggs weire decorated with 
special syitbols and colors v^^lich made than porerful talismans agsdnst 
evxl as well as magicad good luck channs. Biey were cherished in every 
household and the secret family method of their preparation enviously guarcSed 
and passed from mother to daughter through the ages. 

With the coning of Christianity the egg acquired a new significance. 
In addition to nature's rebirth, it new also r^resented man's spiritual 
renaissance. The richly decorated Easter egg formed an integral part of 
the Christian service oanraenorating the resxmnection of Christ. Blessed 
by the priest in church it becarte a religious u fc a ii au L D and to this day it 
remains the syiiibol-cf t}*je Gkrainis^r. East:ex/ as well as a woidc of art. 

The krashanka (from noun 'kraska' or 'color') and the pysanka (stemming 
from 'pysaty' or 'to write') aire the two most extensively used forms of 
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Easter eggs in Ukraine, The krashanka is a hard-boiled egg c3yed in a solid 
radiant oolor and is neant to be eaten. Hie pysanka^ on the other hand, is 
decorated by the ancient batik or wax resist method where the omamsnt is 
actually written on the raw egg in wax and successively dyed in several 
brilliant colors. 

Hie mosaic-like design of the pysanka is derived mainly frcm geo- 
raetriCf plant and animal motifs each element of vdiich was originally a 
symbol. Now we understand the meaning of only a few of these, the rest 
being lost in the oblivion of time. Ihe numerous lines, meanders and 
spirals having no beginning or end, characterize etemit/. Uie oak leaf 
speaks of Perun, the pagan god of thunder and lightning vrtiile the rooster 
and the eight--pointed star - represent the Sun-god Atar. The rosettes, 
tripods and crosses are solar signs. Another often repeated motif - is the 
particularly expressive tree of. life. 

Christianity gave a n^ dimension to these pagan signs and added 
many of its own symbols such as the fish, the church, the Christian cross. 
Although the basic elements of the design are reJ^tively few, their skill- 
ful and imaginative coitbination on the oval surface of the egg prodxjces 
nyriad? of delightfully different and meaningful pysanky. 

Regarding the pysanka as a form of artistic expression, one can only 
marvel at the exc^tionally high aesthetic sense of the Ukrainian wcsnan 
throu^ the ages. 
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PYSANKA 



To make a "pysanka" - a Ukrainian Easter egg," you will need; 




conca I ?ecs wl th 
egg colorings 



a sooon 



nature 
bee-wax 




;•, design on 



W,ii tC 



c surface 



Step 1 

Put a bit of bee-wax into a tube-pen and -melt it over the 
candle flame. Take an egg and draw lines of the basic 
design of your "pysanka". starting with the lines which 
would divide the egg into halves and quarters. Then 
proceed drawing other lines with melted wax. The waxed 
surface will not take colors, i t wi 1 1 stay wh i te or 
any other color upon which the wax was applied. Be 
careful not to drip wax on the egg surface. It will 
cause blots. 

Step 2 

Immerse the waxed egg into the container with the lightest 
color. 




Step 3 

After the egg is colored scoop it out of the container 
with a spoon and carefully wipe ct dry with a tissue paper 

Step k 

Repeat Step 1 waxing those parte of the egg where you 
want to retain the color you have. Repeat Step 2 and 3. 
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wax design on 
yel low surface 
in green color 




wax design on r.rdnc^ 
orange surface 



Step 5 

Keep repeating steps 1.2 and 3j each time putting the 
egg Into a container with a darker color than the previous 
one. 

Step 6 

When you have finally reached the end of your design^ put 
the egg Into the darkest color^ usually maroon or black. 

Step 7 

To remove wax ^ hold the egg to the side of your candle flame 
and wipe away the wax with a tissue paper as it melts. 
Never hold the egg to the top of the flame. This will 
darken the surface and discolor the egg. 

NOTE: 

The typical colors used in Ukrainian Easter egg design 
are white, yellow^ red^ rust^ blacky and ^springly, 
green. To apply green color, dip small brush or a 
toothpick Into the green color (or blue, if you will 
apply it to the yellow surface) and apply to the areas 
designated for that color. Pat dry with a tissue and 
cover with wax before dipping it Into the next color. 

Also, you may want to sketch the design first on paper 
in colors. You may even want to trace the lines with 
pencil on the egg surface. In that case do not erase 
the lines on the egg or the colors will not take evenly. 




And now. try to copy the design of the »'pysanka" 
we have provided for you I 



ERJC ^3^, desiqn on red surface before 1 1 is put I nto black color. 
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Belated topics: Ethnic group: IJteainians 

Folk theater Theroe: Relationship to 

homeland 

BehavioraL objective 

TbB student should be able to 

!• describe typical Ukrainian Christmas pi^^pet: shews called *Vertsp.'* 
UKRAINIHN CHRISIMaS PDEEETT TEJEMER 

"Vertep" ras^ sound strange to yoUf but to inany Americans of Ukrain- 
ian descent it is a familiar vrord« As students they may have prepared 
Christmas plays v^ch were staged in their parochial or Saturday schools 
or other Ukrainian facilities. It is an old traditional Ukrainian Ciiristmas 
entertainment vAiich in the Ukraine had its beginnings in the seventeenth 
century. Acoording to scholars, it was probably founded and the plays for 
it written by students of the Kievan Acadeny. Eventually it was taken over 
and popularized throughoxit the country by wandering teadiers, minstrels^ 
caeacons.and traveling theater trot^Js. 

Ihe yuppet theater consisted of a miTiiature two-stOjOed structure and 
puppets were made out of wood and dressed in appropriate clothes. Each 
pt^3pet had a wire attached to one leg^.and in this way the pu^eteer was 
able to control the dolls' movements leading it back and forth via the ver- 
tical and horizontal gro ov es cut out in the floors of the structure. 

The play consisted of twD s^^arate acts that were thestatically unoonr 
nected. The first act was religious in theme and didactic-in character: 



in it Vie see the sh^herd and the Uir sr.'i Kings w» cxane to ^dsit the ne// . 
bom Qirist. Biey sing and rejoice in his birtli. This part of tlria act 
takes place in the upper floor. Biere is also a scene with weeing Bachel 
v*Dse diild was killed by the order of King Herod. Rachel cursjes the 
Kingr and ha dies and the devil takes his soul and body iT)i:rj hell. 

The vdjole of the second act took p3aoe on the lower floor and con- 
sisted of short hiinorous scenes that were intended to amuse the viewer. 
Althov»^ the various short scenes of the second act do not constitute a 
ti^tly knit actf they do gravitate around one personage vto is not given 
a ^)ecific namer j^t caTlgd "the itozak" (Zaporz>2hets') . 

jxi Ukrainian folklore there are irany legends about Kbzak Mamai vto 
was a great warrior^ defender of freedon and honor^ and ;*o always appeared 
at a very critical ncroent in a battle and saved the day. It is prctoably 
upon this serai-legendary folk-hero tiiat the role of "Kozak" in the puppet 
theater is based. In the play even the "itozak" doll is always itade larger 
than the othars. wears a Itosak unifomr carries a bandura (Ukrainian 
folk instr u n e nt) sadkes a pipe. In a very long monologue he speaks cf 
the glorious past of Ukraine vten the people were free and independent. 

Die short sceiies of the second act show us a variety of negative char- 
acteristics of nan^ i.e.r cowardioer greediness r etc. Die scenes diange 
rapidly and in them people lie^ cheats trick each other^ argue^ fight—all 
for the purpose of bringing out the ocmic element in such behavior. rOnB 
"Kozak" is above all this. Alti-iov^ he may pretend to be fooled^ does 
so only to get a hearty lau^ out of it. He conquers all vAio wish him iUr 
even the devil. In the "Kozak" the viewers saw the heroic past of Ukraine. 
I To than te was the eternal defender of Ukraine's freedon and religion. 
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Both acts were acasrpanied by choir singing^ duets ^ solos emd instru- 
irental ensetibles vdiich consisted of a violin^ cymbals ; a flute and a drum. 
The "KDzak" plays his bandura and sings old epic songs. He and the others 
also dance. 

During the Christinas hDliday^ students v^ould wander feom house to 
houser frcm town to town^ village to village with the. pi^jpet theater and 
give perfonnances. 

Text prepared by Lubcw ;«Dlynet2 
UNWLA collection 




Caroling in Chicago 
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CULTURAL PATTERNS: 
EUROPE AND -SOVUET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
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INDIVIDUALS OF EUROPEAN ORIGINS HHO CONTRIBUTED TO AMERICAN LIFE: 

OUTSTANDING AMERICAN UKRAINIANS 
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Belated topics ; 
Sculpture 



Ethnic groip; Ukrainians 
Ihenne: Contributions 



TOPIC: A DKRAINIMI ARTIST IN 5MERICA 

Behavioral objective 

Tt)B student shoxild be able to 

1« identify Alexander Archipenko; 

2. relate the significance of Archipenko 's sculpture to itodem art* 

H?e>r this topic relates to the thecne of multi^Krulturalism 

Shakespeare ocnpared the different stages ifx the life of an individual 
to the career of an actor vAio played many different parts in a iifetimfi. 
But v?e also know that even in one day the indivi dual has many parts to 
play* The individuals in your class assume the role of student y but they 
are cdso brother or sister^ son or daughterr nephe5r7 or nieoe^ friend or 
stranger. Some of their roles are also plsc^ed by their teacher vdio may 
have additional roles — codkr dressmaker^ union member^ loverr graduate 
Student or hocce-<:wner. Sametunes the roles are in conflict; the mature 
individual kirws which roles are most inportant and is able to adjxast the 
conflicting caanands. 

I3D:niigrants and their descendants^ like Sha3cespeare*s eurtors have per«- 
formed varied roles in American society* Often the newcomers suffered from 
the stigma frequently attached to newcomers^ As they made the transition 
fran Old Wbrld to New Vforldr they were forced to make choices* 

Sane retained all their former ways and made no changes^ Seme did 
ji;3st the opposite— denied their ethnic heritage and oonpletely accepted the 
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Arterican way. Still others sijcoessfully cxiribined both the traditional 
and Jtoerican culture. They became effective^ participating mertibers of 
two oomiuni-ties— one a crea-idon of the New Wbrld^ the other a product 
of the Old Vforld tji-aditions and loyalties. 

Bridge questions 

1. Can you list the ireasons v^y someone would not want to change their 
traditional ways of doing things — their religion ^ language and values? 

2. List the reasons ^iiy someone might wish to do the opposite — abandon 
all of their old ways of doing things. 

3o Hsw difficult or easy would it be to attsrpt to ooribine both the old 
and the new? What advantages mi^t there be in such a conidnation? 
VJhat disadvantages? 



Alexander 
Archi penko 
(1887-1964) 




A WDRLD-FAMOpS UKEAINIMI ARTIST IN AMERIC3i 



By feu: the most fancies Ukrainian v*io evex lived in the United States 
for an extended period of time was the sculptor AJ^xander Archipenko. 
He was bom in Kiev. the capital city of Ukrainer ir« 1887. His father was 
a professor of engirjieering at the local university. It is fron him that 
Archipenko inherited a life-long passion for science. But during a pro- 
longed childhood illness, \/diich kept him bedridden for over a year, he 
discoveared in himself a still stronger calling — an irrepressible artistic 
talent. In a way, he remained faithful to his earlier intearest, while 
yet practicing art all his life. His love and knowledge of science is 
evident in all his sculpture: not only in intricate forms, \*ich he bor^ 
rowed frcm botony and zoology, but also in his exciting experimentation 
with materials and tschniqtjas. 

ArcJiipenko was briefly enrolled at the Kiev Art Acadeny;. dissatiiified 
with his professors, he went to Russia to study at a Mosccw art school. But 
the artistic life in neither capital was rich enough for him. He was 
dismissed from the &bscow school for calling his professors oid-*fashioned 
granddaddies of art. But Archipenko decided to turn this setback into an 
advantage: he went to Paris, then the art capital of the world. In a 
city vtere there were probably more artists than grocers in the first decade 
of our century, the twenty-one-year old Archipenko made a name for himself 
almost overnight. By 1910 he was knc^ well enough to establish a success- 
ful private art school on his reputation alone. But it was four years later 
in. 1912, that he gained world-wide fame. 

He became a celebrated artist at twenty-five not only because he was 
uno a ironly talented but also because he was comno n ly inventive, approaching 
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sculptural problenis in the oool^ methodical way of a scientists In a 
large Parisian exhibition of 1912 ^ vrfiere young genii:ises like Picasso and 
Braque also exhibited^ Archipenko startled the airt world with bold tech- 
nicsd innovations in sculpture. Some of his workf for exartpler was done 
in acrylic f a transparent r plastic-like material. Its flexibility^ as 
opposed to glasSf allowed the sculptor to work in large fonnSf then quite 
new BDd suited much more to industry than to art. He also showsd exanples 
of sonething he called sculpto-painting. Traditional sculpture is made of 
a single substance — stone^ metal^ wood^ clay^ scroetimes even ice^ butter^ 
or cheese. Archi^^enko decided to make sculptures of mixed materials: a 
part\ of a single sculpture he would make of glass , another of alurainunir 
still another of papier-mache. He then painted seme portions of his 
sculpture in different colors^ ^Aile leaving ethers bare. VJhat is more^ 
he executed paintings in oil on caxv^ra,^^, the way a painter does^ and then 
qlued the painted canvases onto parts of his scu]^3tx2:e. He also painted 
designs and abstract forms dire iy on the glass and wed parts of a 
sculpture. If you follow contenporary art, you know th£it sucih 'taixed- 
iredia" sculptures are now done by sculptors all over the world. Artists 
using this technique aire all indf bted bo Archipenko. 

^ Later, he was to invent still more advanced technical devices. He 
would make a hDllow sculpture of senri-transparent acrylic, and then iUimr 
inate it from the inside by a small colored electric bulb: the light gave 
the woric a itysterious inner glow. He was also the first, to attadi elec- 
tric motors to scal^)tures in order to make than move incessantly. All 
this is so popular today that it is used even by cotmercial and industrial 
designers. In the 1920 's it was unheard of. 
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Not only the materials but the fionns of his sculptures shocked visi- 
tors of tbs 1912 exhibition. All his life he like to re-ennbcd/ the human 
figure. But nobocfy had ever seen the hitman body quite the way Archipenko 
saw it, dean^ cool and graceful ^ almost irrpersonal/ and only remotely 
resembling a real body, his human shapes imnediately became the talk of 
the art world, Itose who knew scarething about art histori?* noticed that 
Archipenko had been influenced by ancient Egyptian wall paintings and 
statuary. What French critics foxmd a little more difficult to detect, 
however, was the tremendous influence of ancient Ukrainian traditions 
xjpan his art, particularly the five-thousand-year old statues of the god- 
dess Earth Itother, excavated on Ukrainian territories and subsequently 
referred to in history books as Steppe Venuses or St^spe Madonnas, Arch- 
ipenko himself liked to recall those childhood days when his father's friend, 
an archeologist and expert on such statues, took him to excavation sites 
and let hin admire all the newly foimd treasures. 

Many critics scoffed. Popular magazines made silly jokes and pi±)- 
li!='h<=^ even sillier cartoons. But those vAto believed in the future saw 
that they had to do with a genius, TBie great French poet, GuiUaxme 
i^llinaire, wrote three essays about Archipenkp's work, vAiile another poet, 
Blaise Cendrars, celebrated the new sculptor in a poem* Fbr Arciupenko's 
technical innovations alone, perceptive critics called him the Einstein of 
art. The 1912 exhibition made the young sculptor so famous that a year 
later his woric was shown in the first inportant exhibition of modem art in 
the Uhited States, known in the history of Anerican culture as the New Yoric 
Armory Show, 

Ihe rest was a smooth road to ever greater success. In 1921 Archipenko 
went to Berlin, established an art school there, then left, Hfe left in 
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or der to ftilfill the dream of his youth— to live in America* Archipenko 
came to the Uhited States not as a poor iirxtdgrant to vrork in a factory or 
a coal minSf but as a famous artist^ invited and eagerly awaited by the 
ftnerican airt i^rld. long before that raove^ he wrote: "America is the 
land viiere great art of the future will be produced* Ameri^» fires ny 
imagination more than any other oDuntry*" 

In New York Archipenko established another art school. He moved for 
a short time to California^ then spent two years in Chicago v^ere^ of 
course^ he established still another art sdiool* Oiis habit of founding 
art schools wherever he went sh:ws his great love of young people and an 
eagerness^ unocninon in artists^ to share with others all that he himself 
knew* In 1939 he deisgned^ and practically built all by himself ^ a mag- 
nificent house in Wbodstock^ York among lovely forest-oovered hills. 
Theire he settled permanently. He was very famous and febulously ^realthy 
when he died in 1964^ at the age of seventy-seven. But wealthy farca, and 
old age did not prevent him frcm working. In fact^ he died three days 
after finishing a huge scul^^ture of King Solcroonr vAiich critics regard as 
one of his best works. So you sea that not only did he not stop working^ 
but he never stopped grwing. 

Uiraediately ipan arrival in this oomtryr Axchipenko established cxm^ 
tact with tlkrainian iitmigrcffxts and maintained it throughout his life here^ 
Qe liked sinple people and regretted that not many among them a^^eciated 
his experimental art. He wrote wittily: "Art is for all people^ but 
unfortunately r not all ^people are for art." 
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Suggested activities 

Ask the children to name different professions^ occupations ^ or arts 
that have been important in itoerican society. They can write them in 
their notebooks or you can put their suggestions on the blackboard in one 
column. Ask the children if they know any otitstanding individuals that 
they can identify with the categories in the first column. 

Evaluation 

1. Where was Archipenko bom? 

2. Why is he an inportant artist? 

3. What were his attitudes toward America? 




Archipenko's sculpture in Ukrainian PavilUon 
at the World's Fair in Chicago 1933 
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Iterated topics: Ethnic group: Ukrainians 

General Turchin Thene: ODntributians 

Civil war 

Nicolas Sudzilowski-Russel 
Hawaiian territory 



Behavioral objective 

Hhe student should be able to 

1. describe the involv^snent of General Turchin in the itoerican Civil 
Vfeu:; 

2. relate sorca of the adventures of Nicolas Sudzilowski-Rossel in i^znerica* 

WO ADVEOTCJREKS FSCM UKRAINE 

Many ftmsricans know the names of the Polish-Anarican general Thaddeus 
Kosciusko vAio took part in the Anerican Revolutionary Vfer; the Gemnan-bom 
scientist/ Vfemer von Braunr who helped develop the Aterican space program; . 
or the Russian-bom novelist^ Alexander Nabokov. But the names of John 
Turchin and Nicolas Sudzilowski-Russel are not well known to the American 
public. 

In their own way, however/ these two Ukrainians made ittportant con- 
tributions to Ajtierican life. Also because of their background and color^ 
ful personalities/ they left a imigue inprint on the people/ places and 
events they were involved with. 

General Turchin connanded the 19th Illinois regiment of the United 
States volunteers during the Civil War. Bom in 1822 on the Eastern out- 
skirts of Ukraine/ he had been a colonel in the Iitperial Amy of Russia 
and had distinguished himself in Cnknean VJar bet^^^een a European coalition 
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and Russia. He had also designed and sxapervised the constxuction of 
fortifications in the Baltic region of Europe, 

Because of his oppcsition to the Czarist regiine^ Turchin left the 
Russian eipire in the 1850' s and settled ii'i Qiicago* He was atployed 
by the CSentral Illinois Railroad vftiose legal counsel at that time was 
Abraham Lincoln, Hie two men became friends. After Lincoln was elected 
President of the Ohited States r the Illinois Governor Yates offered 
Turchin the oatmand of the 19th minois volunreers regiment. During 
the Civil War Turdiin and his regiment participated in a nvsftiber of cam- 
paigns, A particularly msnorable action in Turchin's career occured on 
the night of S^rteraber 17thf 1861^ when he was assigned the task of 
rescuing victims of a military train vjhidti crashed froui the bridge in 
Huronr Indiana, His wife Nadia participated as a nurse in this and other 
actions, Turchin liked his soldiers and they liked him. In factr because 
of his tolerant aittitudes to the soldiers in the fields he was reprimanded 
by his superiors. After the CLvil War the Turchins lived in Chicago and 
in Radon, Illinois, vdiere the general died in 1901, 

Nicolas Sudzilowski-Russel left the Russian Eltpire for America in 
1887, He was a pl^sician by profession, a revolutionary by conviction, 
and a world traveler by avocation. He did not want to stay under the 
oppressive czarist regime, since he believed that it would be more viable 
to fight the Russian autocracy outside the country itself, A chanpion of 
absolute freedon, equality and j\istice for men, Sudzilowski looked toward 
Anerica as the center, of Western draiocracy* Already in 1860 's vAien he 
was still a ir<sdical student in the University of Kiev, Sudzilowski and 
sonF friends founded the "American Circle," with the view of one day es- 
tablishing an agricultural cotinune in Araeilca, 
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After long travel in such European oomtries as Rurnaaia^ Bulgaria 
and Englandr vAiere he had engaged in anti-czarist activities^ Sudzilowski 
carte to California and iirroediately became involved in anerican political 
life changing his name to Russel, He got a job as an itosrican consular 
official n the Caribbean Islands. later, in 1890, he settled in Hawaii. 
There Sussel practiced nedicine and continued his political activities. 
He founded the Independer*^ Party vAiose aiia" was to n^resent the interests 
of the native population* He was elected senator, and in 1900, he briefly 
served as president of the Hawaiian Senate. Pussel used his authority as 
an Hawaiian politician to aid ccnpatriots frcm Ukraine. He helped sane 
thirty tlkrainian families to settle on sawalian plantations in 1900 's. 

But Russel's restless character soon drove him to further trave?. and 
adventures. During the Russo-Japanese Vfer he journeyed to Japan, vrtiere he 
became active among the Russian prisoners of war, giving medical aid and 
preaching revolutionary ideas. He spoke at meetings, contributed to news- 
papers, wrote theoretical paxrphlets on political and humanitarian issues, 
all the while attacking the Russian regime. 

After his Japanese adventures, Sudzilcwski-Russel decided to stay in 
the Far East. He refused to return to his honeland after the Oommziist 
Revolution, since the new social e:q)eriement in Ukraine and Russia was 
not the kiiid of society he had fought for all his life. Instead, he set- 
tled in Qiina vtere he died in 1930 — a lonely, abandoned old reformer and 
revolutionary. With him died his noble dream of universal and Utopian 
freedom and of a \^rld«mde societ?r jDased csn egalitarian justice. 
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HISTORICAL a»ISCIOUSNrSS OF AI-IERICRN UKRAINIANS 
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Belatfyj topics: 



Ethnic group: Ukrainians .. 



Eastern European history 
Ihe KDzaks 



Theroe: Relationship to 
honeland 



TOPIC: UKRAINIAN HISTORICAL OCNSdCUSNESS 



Behavioral objective 

Ohe student should be able to 

1. name two successful periods in Ukrainian history; 

2. discuss scne reasons that Ukraine lost its indepen d ence at various 
times in history; 

3. discuss the independence issiae is so iirportant to Ukrciinians. 

Hjw this topic relates to the theme of inulti'-cult^.irR'tism 

If you travelled about the world and asked different people the 
meariing of their' groip*s name^ there would be a surprising degree of 
similarity. The EskimO/ the Cheyenne^ the SiouXf the Bantu— in every 
case the word the people use to describe themselves means '•the people" 
or "the first people." Of course they are aware of the fact that many 
other people inhabit the earthy but they tend to believe that there is 
scnething special or different about themselves. Hbey are aware of their 
own^ sQ>arate identity as a people^ speaking the same language^ sharing the 
same traditions and values. Ih^ are different fron others. Sometimes 
this difference .ts a source of pride r sonetimes a cause for grief : an old 
Sioux holy man once described the great nurnbers of v^te people came 
into his territory as "rtore numerous than the leaves upon the trees." But 
the number of people in each group was less inportant than the fact that 
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they r^resented two different traditions, vdth very different values. 
This "sense of the past" is scmetiines described as an "historical con- 
sciousness." 

Like the siitpler oonc^t of "roots" an historical consciou snes s pro- 
vides a people with a sense of their collective past. Usually they regard 
their origins as being particularly blessed or favored by God or the Ffeites. 
'ilr^ nam engaged in titanic struggles with mi^ty foes and have triurphed. 
Scretij^g their nurnbera have increcised; sonetiines their nurtbers have re- 
irained smll. lb keep their society intact institutions have been establish- 
ed which carefully set dcwn proper rules of dondvct for the individual, 
the family, the clan, the tribe, and the nation as a vAiole. 

Historical consciousness is not limited to families and tribes. Ihe 
great nation-states of western Europe have even more developed a ityth of 
their uniqueness, and greatness, as a pec^le. This national self-awareness 
has acted as a spur to iimense worldly acoonplishments— piling vp military 
victories, material wealth and cultural splendor. Vttiile many vital differ- 
ences in values and traditions exist among them, 16th century ^ain and 
Holland, 17th and 18th century France and England, and 19th century Germany 
have all- exhibited the national belief that destiiy was being wrked out 
through the agency of their particular groi:p. In this sense an historical 
consciousness ccnbined a pero^rtdon of the past with a blueprint for the 
future: people knew vAiere they had been also knew \*ere they were 
going. 

In modem tines this sharp sense of the past is sonetimes regarded 
as quaint, or as an aiaachronisnv— sotething no longer fit or appropriate to 
this age of personal liberty and ease of access tr* information or travel. 
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In a mobile society v*ere status rises and falls swiftly vathin one 
generation such concepts as historical consciousness do not always seeoa 
relevant* But it has proved to be more than a retrospective vorld view* 
In the case of sane ethnic groups it has held the people together in the 
face of holocaust and unprecedented persecution. In a time of troubles^ 
as well as in tines of joy^ knowledge of the past has helped them sur^ 
Vive till the morrcw. 
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UKRAINIAN mSTOKCCAL (XNSCIODSNESS 
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StuSents often think of history having to memorize a lot of 
dates and names* But dates^ nanes and events are really not what history 
is all about. History is r CTgn bering sannething froa the past v^ch is 
inportant for us today and vMch will help us to undarstand ourselves 
tccorrow. The good times of the past are often called in history glorious 
or golden ages, and the bad times are war years, foreign ooopations, 
slavery* 

Ohere are several such hi^ points in Ukrainian history. In the 
Middle i^^es Ukraine, then called Kievan Pus, was a powerful and wealthy 
state* Its .capital, the' city Kiev (I^v), located on' the Dni^Der (Enipro) 
River, served as an inportant trade center, TRDlodyitg^ the Great, vto 
introduced Christianity to Ukraine in 988, and his successor Yaroslav 
tlie Wise, who codified the laws of the country and built magnificent cath- 
edrals in several Ukrainian cities, are the ts^ iCDst outstanding rulers 
of that period. But interncLL strife and the invasion of Asian armies 
\;!ndecnined the strength of the state, And so in the fifteenth century tiie 
only surviving institution fron the Kievan jferiod was the Orthodox Church, 
But oven the church grew weak: while it was under heavy attack from 
Latin Catholic Poland, it did not find svqpport from the other Orthodox 
countries in Eastern Europe, 

Vlhen Poland occupied most of Ukraine at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, Ukrainian peasants were forced into serfdom, Ibblemen also lost 
many ri^ts and fr>'>:t^dcms, Members of the Ukrainian nobility had to change 
their religion from Orthodox to Catholic if they wanted to preserve their 
civil rights and property. Such oppression forced many peasants and 
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nbbleneri to flee to the eastern prairie-steppes^ wasted and depopulated 
by the Asian annies, Cki an island in the Dnieper (Dnipro) River those 
refugees built a large fortaresSf r^^eatedly defeated the invaders froa 
Asia, and in time made the prairie-st^^pes safe for habitation. Ihey 
began to call thenselves KDzaks. 

ScnBtime at the end of the sixteenth centuryr at the time that the 
first colonizers arrived in North Isierica., a new glorious period began 
for I3kraine. Ihe freedom-loving Kozaks inspired a successful national 
uprdLsing against Poland in 1648^ under the leadership of Bbhdan Idinelnytsky 
(KhriiBl-nil^*ski) . Khmeliytsky thought that Russia^ another Orthodox 
Oiristian nation y would help him in his war against Catholic Poland. - 
And so he concluded a treaty with Russia in 1654. But the Russian czar 
betrayed Khmelnytsky: xmder the pretext of defending Ukraine froa the 
PoleSf Russian troops actually occupied .the country. At the time that 
itnerica proclaimed its Independence from Britain^ the Russians totally . 
s\:^ressed the Kozak State; to assert her dcmination over Ukrainer the 
Brpress Catherine II ordered thia Kbzak fortress on the Dni^^er (EHiptro) 
River to be leveled to the ground. 

A long period of foreign occupation and political subjugation followed. 
Ukraine was partitioned beti^/een Russia and Poland, and later the Austro- 
Hungarian Bnnpire also claimed a large portion of its territory. But the 
memory of freedom did xiot fade in Ukrainian hearts even under the harsh 
conditions of political and cultural oppression. 

In the nineteenth centxiry the Russians tried to si:^ress the Ukrainian, 
language altogether. Th^ forbade Ukrainian instruction in the schools of 
the country, and put a ban on the publication of Ukrainian books. 
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Taras ShevchenkOr the foremost Ukrainian poet of the nineteenth centuryr 
was exiled to Siberia because he wrote his poenis in Ukrainian. 

The First Wbrld tfer sparked high hopes for ind^)endence. Between 
1918 and 1920 an Indi^)endent Ukrainian Republic was proclaimed* But 
without support of foreign allies, there was no chance for it to sur- 
vive, HhB Russians occupied the eastern part of Ukraine, Poland took 
i±e western part, and Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Pcinania got smaller 
segments of its territory. 

But no natter v*o rules Ukraine, or in what country Ukrainian . 
emigrants live, the dream of freedcm and an independent Ukrainian state 
is the first priority among their concerns for their horoeland. 




Taras Shevchenko and his American frteid. Ira Alrldge 
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Suggested activities 

Ask the students to v?rite a family Id^Jtory covering three genera- 
tions — their grandfe)arents^ parents and tharselves. They should note v*iere 
their fanily has livedo vrtiat language they spoke at honer v*at schools 
they went to^ v*at kind of jobs the/ rald^ etc* Then ask them hew this 
knowledge of their family's. history effects their ideas about themselves. 
Do they desire to continue or abano:a the life-styles of their ancestors? 
Hew does this knowledge of the f?iTdJ,,^''s past affect their plans for the 
future? 

Evaluation 

1. Identify t&ro periods in histr^ry ^^r^ tlrj.Bine was an independent 
state. 

2. What is the situation of Ukraine to^!ay? 

3. Itaagine that your country has te^n occipied by a foreign power and 
that your language and ^raliqlon have been officially forfaidden. 
How would you react? 
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Related topics; 



Eastern European history 
The KDzaks 
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Ethnic group; Ukrainians 

Theme; Itelationship to 
honeland 



Bdiavibral obje rridvr. 

Ohe studaxt sJ/x^M ix: able to 

1. define the term Kozak; 

2. explain v?hy Wmelnytsky's treaty vath Czar Alexis was disadvantageous 
to Ukraine; 

3. speculate on the reasons that the iMted States won its indi^)endence 
fron England relatively easily ^ \diile Ukraine is still in captivity. 

UKRAINE'S ASPIRAUCNS TO FREEECM 

The great French writer and philosopher of 18th century / Vbltaire, 
wrote; L'Ukraine a toujours aspiree a lit)erte (Ukraine always aspired to 
freedotu ) . This statement illustrates the sense of Ukrainian history and 
the aspirations of the Ukradm^ nation. 

Ukrainians lost their independence in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries vd:»n Asian Mongols repeatedly invaded their land* Since then^ 
they have faced the various foreign powers ruling their land with a spirit 
of opposition and revolt. Ukraine's Western neighbors profited fron the 
fact that the Ifangol invasion weakened the country. Between the fourteenth 
and the sixteenth centuries Lithuanians and Poles ruled the land. But 
Lithiaanians socn lost control over Ukraine, and only the Polish occipation 
remained. Ihe Ukrainian people fonned an anty of their own to defend 
their land both against fuirther Mangol invasions and against the aristo- 
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cratic Polish rule^ These Ukrainian varrioars called theniselves Kozaks. 
They defended their native land and their Christian Orthodox faith fron 
the pagan Mongols and the Rman Catholic Poles* Many writers described 
the couirageous canpaigns of the Kbzaks. itoDng them v/cis Nicholas Gogol, 
v?ho wrote his splended novel Taras Bulba about a Kbzak leader and his two 
sons. 

Ihe first half of the 17th century saw many Kbzak vprisings against 
the Polish rulers. In 1648 Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytsky waged war on the 
Poles v*o ocojpied iDkrcdne. Hetman, by the way, is the Ukrainian word for 
a itozak leader. Khmelnytslqf's canpaign was crowned with success: he ban- 
ished the Poles beyond the borders of Ukraine and established the Ukrainian 
Kozak state. Tb protect the new state fron further harassment by the 
Poles, Khmelnytsky concluded a treaty with the Russian Czar Alexis. Since 
the Rassian nation was of the QrthDcfbx faith, Khmeliiytsky hoped that it 
would be synpathetic to the Ukrainian caiase. Russia at that time was not 
a strong European power; but it was already beginning to build an En:pire 
on its own. Ukraine became its first victim. Slcwly but surely the 
Czarist armed forces penetrated Ukrsiine's bo3::ders and occupied much of the 
territory. 

A very able Ukrainian Hetman, Ivan yiazepa, finally attenpted to lib- 
erate Ukraine from Russia. He looked for allies in the West to help him 
in this undertaking. The Swedish King Charles XII agreed to fight on his 
side. In 1709 the Rassian Czar Peter I defeated Mazepa and the Swedes 
near the Ukrainian oily of Poltava. This defeat sealed the fate of Ukraine 
for several centuries. The Russian Czars moved to suppress Ukrainian 
autonory; the Ukrainian itozak anry, for instance, was dissolved in 1775. 
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In the nineteenth century, vAien armed resistanc v ame imcossible, 
Ukrainians oontintaed their struggle for independence c Tith the sword 
but with the pen, Ihey want about creating great works of literature and 
social thDU^t, in ^ch Ukraine was being proclaimed as a distinct nation 
with aspirations to liberty and democracy, Ihe great Ukrainian poet, Taras 
Shevchenko (1814-1861) , for instance, hoped for a Ukrainian "Washington 
would birijng a new and ri^tGoios law" to his land. 

Finally in 1917, Ukrainians realized their dream of fr eedou and 
independence. But the Ukrainian National Republic was only short-lived. 
Ukrainians were fbixjed to fight against Rassians, Poles and other aggres- 
sors. Hie struggle of Ukrainians for national liberation went on during 
^torld War n against the Nazi occipation, and continues now against 
Camiunist Russia. Young intellectuals, writers and workers are presently 
in jails and concentration canps because they aspire to the same ideals for 
vAiich Khmelnytsky, Maz^ja, Shevchenko and the soldiers of Ukrainian annies 
in 1917-1920 fought. 

The Ukrainian sbraggle continues. 
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BeJated topics: 



Eastern European history 



Ethnic groijp : Ukrainians 

* Ihanet Relationship to 
hocneland 



Behavioral objective 

It^e student should be able to 

1. distinguish between the Eastern and the VIestem part of Ukraine; 

2# e^^lain the policies of the Austro-Hungarian and the Russian Etrpires 

toward Ukrainians; 
3« discuss the advantages of a unified Ukrainer even if it is not at 

this time fully ind^Jendent. 



When one hundred ^ears ago Ukrainians first set sail for the itoerican 
shoreSf their native land was torn between tWD mighty Bipires: the Austro- 
Hungcodan En:pire occipied the smaller -vvlsstem section of Ukraine ^ vdiile 
Russia governed its much greater Eastern part. Most early Ukrainian iimd- 
grants came fron the wesliem part of Ukraine^ since the Austro-Hungarian 
Btpire had a scxceMhat more liberal inmigration policy than did Russia. 

The part of Ukraine vdiich fell to the Aostro-Hungarian Ehpire is 
called Halychyna. The Austro-Hungaioan government allowed the Ukrainians 
living there sate measure of autonory. In the sphere of culturer Western 
Ukrainians fared much better than did their brothers in the Russian E:tpire. 
^i3ifiy had their own schools r publishing concerns and civic organizations. 
In political life^ howeverr the Austrian bureaucracy and local Polish nobil- 
ity did discriminate against them. 



ICDEEN UKRAINE: A NATION UNITED 
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But such (iisariirdjiation was truly iniia in ocnparison to the situa- 
tion of Ukrainians under Russia. Ihe Russian government , Chiirch and 
society siirply refused to recognize Ukrainians an autanomous nation. 
Ukrainians were treated as "little Russians^" i^ch xteant a regional 
variety of the great Russian nation^ rather than a separate entity. 
Needless to say that such oppressive policies had to be enforced ty 
' severe police controls. 

When the Revolution broke oxrt: in the Russian Ehpire in 1917^ the 
Ukrainian people got their first taste of freedom in about two hizndred 
years. Everything changed almost overnight. Ihe Ukrainian langmge 
was heard everyvdiere. Ihe anonymous masses of peasants became oonscien- 
tioias Ukrainian patriots. Ukrainians organized local coincils, created 
national military units ^ established political parties^ and finally in 
January 1918 proclaimed the Ukrainian National Rsptiblic as an independent 
state. At the end of that year, Wi^tem Ukrainians proceeded to liberate 
thanselves from the Austro-Hungarian Stpire. Si±)sequently they established 
the Wtetem Ukrainian Republic. In January 1919 the t^ Rpublics became 
unified in a single Ukrainian state. But the united Ukrainian Republic 
was destined to be short-lived. Neighboring countries like Soviet Russia, 
Poland and otiiers began to invade the Ukrainian territory and partition it 
among tha n selves. 

Ukrainians lost the war of independence and unification. As a re- 
sult, four states divleted the land among thanselves in tbs following way: 

1. The bulk of Eastern and Central Ukraine, with the country's napi-* 
tal, Kiev, fell to Soviet Russians and became part of the Soviet 
Union. Ciat part is new kncwn as Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
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2. Western Ukraine^ with its o^:ritr:^}L city of Lvivr was incorporated 
into Poland. The struggle for liberation continued for two 
decades in that region. 

3. Small portions of South-Wfestem territories were taken over by 
Ponania and CzecIrxDslavakia* It must be said that the C2ec±s were 
rore liberal toward Ukrainians than any of the other oociipants. 

During VJbrld War n Ukrainians underwent many changes^ In 1939-1940 
the Ukrainian teixitories vMch had been under Poland and Somaiua were 
taken over by the Red Anry and became part of Ukrainian Soviet Republic. 
Ihe Czechoslavakian occi5>ation was replaced by that of Hungary. But with 
the outbreak of German-Soviet war / the Nazi troops invaded most of Ukraine. 
Ihis occupation, marked by the inhuman cruelty of the NStzisr lasted until 
1944. 

In that year the Soviet Anry e55)elled the Nazis, and Ukraine became a 
Soviet Republic once again. In fact, the Soviet Uhion joined all Ukrainian 
ethnic territories into a single Ccmiunist state. The nation finally be- 
came united, although it is still in captivity. 

Ukraine i?: no;^ the second largest European country^ Boonomicadly, it 
is a leading European power. It is r^resented in the. Ubited Nations. . 
Ukrainians are proi^d of their status among European states and they look 
forward to their future with confidence. Thsy hope one c3ay to shake off 
their enforced dependence on Russia and become a truly iridependent and 
peace-loving nation. Now that Ukraine is imited, the prospect does not 
seem at all restote. 
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CULTURAL DIVERSITY: UKRAINIAN COMMUNITY IN AMERI 



Ralated topics: 



Volmtary organizations 
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Ethnic group: Ukrainians 
Ihene: Oontributions 



TOPIC: UKEAINIAN CCMMJNITy QRGANIZAIICNS 

Betxavioral objective 

Ihe strdent should be able to 

1. tell it is iitportant for any ethnic grcijp to organize its ccnh- 
inunity life; 

2. speculate on vAiy a Ukrainian Anerican fraternal insurance organiza-* 
tion would be interested in publishing a newspaper in the Ukrainian 
language; 

3. ooctpare and. contrast the coonuniti life of his cwn ethnic groi^) or 
nei^iborhood to the Ukrainian ccmnunity organizations. 

Ifciw this topic relates to the thans of inulti-culturalism 

MDre than three hundred yecirs ago the English poet and preacher 
John Donne wrote^ '•No man is an island^ entire of itself." Every man 
Donne .Bcddf was a part of the continent^ and if any pari of it was was hed 
awayr he was diminished. At a time when tolerance was not a virtue^ Donne 
recognized vimt astronauts and cosmonauts have been telling us since 1957: 
we live in one earthly oomnunity. Vfe need one another. 

But to live in ocntnunity means to be dependent on others and have 
others depend on xos. Biat is^ ws must be xmderstanding of the needs of 
others and therefore act in a responsible way. If we value living in the 
society of other human beings r it is, first of all^ because sudi an arrange- 
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iiient satisfies our human needs and provides los with an opportunity to 
express ourselves as human beings, V!e want to live in a society vrfiere 

have freedon to be ourselves^ freedon to choose our goals in life^ 
and freedom to pursxie those goals. 

Different ethnic groi?>s have slowly realized that one effective 
method of preserving their nes//ly voi freedons was through organized^ oonb- 
munity action. 




Most Rev. Soter Ortynsky 
First Ukrainian Catholic Bishop in America 
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Ihe very word cxamiunity iirglles social organization. What kinds of 
social organization have the ethnic oonmunities in America developed? let 
vs take a look at one such ocn^nunity — the Ukrainian iTmigrants in the United 
States. 

Ohe Ukrainian irrmigrants who began to arrive in America in great ntro- 
bers saxetimes in the 1870' s were predcminantly young men of peasant origin^ 
often illiterate^ driven by poverty to seek better eoonotnic op po r tunities 
in distant lands. Ihey did not cone here to stay. They planned to make 
some imney and return to their villages and families. But they soon dis- 
covered that vorking and making money is not enough: itan has to live in a 
caiuiunityr sharing his e:?)erienoes with people of a similar background. 
VJhat they missed most was their own churchy since the c±urch and the parish 
had been the social center in their native village or town. Newer inroi- 
grants^ who came to the Uhited States to escape political oppression in their 
own land, decided to make this country their permanent hone. They tharefore 
were eager to establish a more varied and lasting cainiunity life. 

When tije first Ukrainian c:&.tholic priest , Father Volyansky, arrived 
in the Uhited States in 1884 , he began to organize the Ukrainian iirndgrants 
into a ocmcnunity. He thus became the first ccnmunity organizer and leafer 
of American Ukrainians. Within a year he built the first Ukrainian CStth- 
olio Church in America, in Shenandoah, Pennsylvania. Efe also founded the 
first fraternal mutual aid society viiich served its members the way insnr- 
anoe conpanies now do. Fran this first small group of people who ly^nded 
together for the purpose of helping each in times of need, grew the Ukrainr 
ian National Association. It)day it is the largest Ukrainian fraternal 
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association in the United States, seirving over 30,000 nsnbers. Its 
headquarters is in Jersey City. Ihe Ukrainian National Association pub- 
lishes a Ukrainian daily newspaper Svoboda and gives financial support to 
many cultural, educational and charitable activities. Ihere are three 
other fraterrictl organizations est-ahlifih^ by Ukrainian immigrants iii this 
country. 

A network of schools is another inportar^: feature of Ukrainian com- 
munity life in the United States. These are cl- .-^r^ parochial schools, 
afternoon and Saturday larguage schools and Sunda^*^ .igious instrurtion 
classes. 

Other camiunity organiza-^ '^^ .iS viiich have cc^: t"'rj - .td the early 

iitmigration period, seventy or eic:..,<:Y y^ars ago^ are tha choir::, dance 
ensenbles, bands, and amateur ti-avrer troi^jes* Sports ci;2bs ciams into 
existence sorevrtiat later, but today they are widespread ui Uiorainian cog- 
munities. 

In ethnic conraunities various organizations have a tendency to ennsrge 
and disappeco: at a fast rate* Ukrainian organizations are xxd exception. 
Ihere were a nuntoer of political groups v^ch v^are very active for awhile 
and then disappeared into thin sir. A similar fate befell sane y^outh orgati- 
izations. Betwsren the two v^rld wars, the Ukrainian Youth League of 
North ;.irerica, for exanple^ was a dynamic infl\3ential group. But it 
disbanded after the Second Vforld War. ' Nev/ organizations jr like the Ukrain* 
ian Youtii.Cairping Association "F?-ast" (a Ukr3i2i''an verrcr^ of international 
scouting) , Ukrainian American Youth Association (SUMA) , said -e Association 
of Anerican Youth of Ukrainian Descent (CHXM) have taken its pLjce. 

Women's organizations have played an i^nportant role in the history of 
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Ukrainians in i^nerica* The Ukrainian National Wai^^^.a^s league of i^merica 
is the largest and oldest among them. Th^ conduct Ukrainian nxirsery 
schools and kindergartens ,r do charity work^ make their members conscious 
of their ethnic heritage and encoiirage them to educate their children in 
the Ukrainian cultural tiaciti.on. 

While Ukrainian professionals and businessnen usually belong to 
Anerican professional and business organizations ^ they have also formed 
their own ethnic associations. Physicians belong to the Ukrainian Jfedical 
Association, engineers to the Ukrainian Engineers Association, aid so on. 
TJiere are also Ukrainian Veterans' Associationr the Organization of 
Ukrainian Writers in Exile, Ukraini an Music Institute and raairy others. 

All these organizations ere members of the Ukrainian Gsngress Com- 
mittee of Anerica, known as UCCA, which Wcis founded in 1941. Tbe UCXA 
serves as an "urrbrella" orgardza\aon, the::: is, it shelters all the other 
Ukrainian groups. 

To belong to a ocnntunity r --^ns t associate with other people. Ihe 
Ukrainians in the United States ke^ in touch with each other in mai^ 
ways; frcra simply belonging to a parl-^ji, being insxared in a Ukrainian 
association, ^snd sending their c...Mdre^^ to Ukrainian sd^ools, to joining 
specialized clubs or associations vrhere their special talents or inter* 
ests can find an outlet, an itoerica:! Ukrairuan hsis many c?porir*.rties to 
be an "in" person, instead of being left out. No matter ^/nat kind of 
woifc you do and hew much money you make, you wilX never fully enjoy vtot 
is often called "the Ttoerican dream" unless you eissociata - dth other 
pec^ile. Bie early Ukrainian immigrants became aware cf this fact very 
quickly: that is why they started to organize their own oanmunity vdiich has 
not only siarvived, hut has been steadily grcvang fron yecu: to year. 
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Suggested activities 

Ask the children to look in the telephone book for the address of 
Ukrainian organizations in Chicago* Children^ divided into small groi^js 
ooriresponding to the number of organizations they have located^ could 
oarnpiDse letters asking how these organizations serve the Ukrainian cart- 
raun:.ty. What are the key issues in the caiiiiu nity at this time? How 
does each groijp seek to resolve the conflicts they encounter? What kinds 
of coalitions have they formed vath other ethnic organizations to achieve 
octrmon goals? 

Evalmtion 

1. In what period did the Ukrainian ocsnnunity start to be organized in 
the United States? 

2. Name at least three types of organizations popular among Ukrainian 
i^nericans. 

3. Why do you think e1±nic organizations are ijtportant to the i-soninunity? 
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Belated topics; ' Ethnic grovp z Ukrainians 

Ethnic neighborhoods Ihaone: Contributions 

Behavioral objective 

The stiidsnt should be able to 

1* discuss the author's proposition that ethnic neighborhoods add color. 

and vitality to the urban landscape of an American city; 
2* describe the distinctive characteristics of a Ukrainian neighborhood; 
3* ccnpare or contrast a typical Ukrainian neighborhood with an ethnic 

neighborhood familiar to him. 

THE UKRAINIfiN CCMMDNHY IN AN MEEOICAN CITir 

Ethnic neighborhoods are an essential part of every American city. 
Such ccnniunities add color arid vitality to our urban landscapes. In the . 
Northeastern and Mid-Vfestem cities of the Uiited States there are large 
nxaiTbers of east and south European ethnic groxps^ Ukrainians belong to 
the East European ethnic groi?). Let xas visit a typical Ukrainian Anerican 
neighborhood* We will usually find it in a Icwer-middle-clalss area in 
the vicinity of factories and shops* Here UkrsJjiians live sdongside other 
groi:ps like Poles, Slovaks, Hungarians^ and East-European Jews. For the 
last twenty years latunos and Blacks share such neighborhoods with East 
European iirmigrants. 

What is particular about a Ukrainian neighborhood? It usually boasts 
several Ukrainian chiordies: a Ukrainian Catholic Churchy one for Orthodox 
Ukrainians, and pro1:esi:ant churches of several denominations. Both Catholic 
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and Orthodox churches are built in several distinctive architectural styles ^ 
usually Bi^antine or Ukrainian Baroque. 

Along the few main thoroughfares of such a neighborhood^ you can 
find various ethnic stores: bookstores f gift shops ^ bakeries y sausage 
shops^ and restaurants. Quite a few shop signs are hi lingual ^ in English 
and Ukrainian^ printed in the latin and Cyrillic alphabets. Oa Saturdays 
and Sundays you will hear mostly Ukrainian spoken in the streets. 

^ Ihe side streets of the neighborhood are lined vdth single-fam: • 
houses. TVo-or^three-family houses are also custanary. Oily rarely will 
yoa find a large apartment building. Tliere is a lot of greenery in the 
streets and badqrards: Ukrainians lite gardening and frequently grow 
flowers in their yards. Bxes and streets are clean and well-k^t. MDSt 
of the work around the house is done by the owner. He takes pride in the 
appearance of his property. 

Ihe Ukminian neighborhood in Chicago is located in Vtest TcMa, between 
Vi^tem and Damen Avenues, and Division Street and Grand Avenue. A few 
years ago, over half of the residents of VSbst Tbwn were Ukrainians, and 
the others were Poles, Italians, Slovaks, Hungarians and Germans. Obday 
Ukrainians make \jp about 30% of the population; many families have moved 
to the subu2±)s or other parts of the city. Vlhat is interesting, howsver, is 
the fact that sane families vdio had moved out to the suburbs are now re- 
turning to their old nei^±orhDod. Those v4io live outside the neighboiittod 
often visit it to listen to a lecture, see a play, biy a book or attend, 
church. Fathers biang their c±ilcaren to the Ukrainian Saturday School and 
mothers shop for good ethnic food \i^ch will go into Sunday dinner. Satur- 
day ia a lively day in the Ukrainian neighboriiood. Oiere are Ukrainian 
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neighborhoods in other parts of Chicago, btit the one in West Ttown is by 
far the largest. Altogetxier Ukrainians in the C3iicago area have thirteen 
churches f one all--day Uiarainian Catholic school, seven Saturday schools, 
four youth centers, a nuoseum, an art institute, two credit unions, and a 
large number of shops, clxabs, and organizations* 

Ihe Ukrainian neighborhood gives each Ukrainian an opportunity to 
participate in connunity life* Ihis is especially irrportant for diildren. 
Ihere is no other place like one's ethnic connunity for celebratdjons, 
religious services, cultural and social entertainment, shopping, and even 
gossi^)ing. Incidentally, the Ukrainian neighborhood in Ohicago has toro 
nicknames: Ukieland, called so by teen-agers, and Gossipville, called so 
by the older generation. The non-Ukrainian knows it siitply as the Ukrain- 
ian Village. 




American born Ukrainian youth celebrating the ? centennial 
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ISSUES IN ETHNIC COMMUNITIES 
OF UKRAILUAN INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATIONS 
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Belated topics; 



Ethnic group ; Ukrainians 



Vbrld War I 

Discriininatioii in the Soviet Union 



IhgiB ; Relationship to 
haneland 



TOPIC; UKRAINiaN INDEPENDENCE DMT 



Behavioral objective 

Hob student shr.)xild be able to 

1. ejqplain wi:^ Ukrainians celebrate their Independence Day in the ISiited 
States vdien it is not celebrated in Ukraine; 

2. discuss the prbblera of nationalities in the Soviet Union? 

3. describe the ways of discrimination in the Soviet Union. 

Hew this topic relates to the theme of multi -culturalism 

Ask the students what they think about the meaning of the 4th of 
July celebrations. Are they iitportant or trivial? Is their own birthday 
celebration iiiportant or not? Hcx^ is a nation's birthday different? 
Does the celebration of our nation's birth help \as to rCTentoer a vital 
event— the beginning of our independence and a new social order ifi our 
country? How would we demonstrate oxar faith and belief in the political 
priiiciplea- on vAiich the American social order is based if we did not 
celebrate annually the 4th of July? Sinrely^ we would knew that back in 
^ iT^e America declaixd its independence from British rule^ birt is it not 
possible that for sane people the meaning of that event would be obscured 
because they vKAiLd never find time to paxase and think about it? Having 
a national holiday makes xas all paxase and remind omrselves that the free- 
dom we have in America today was not always ours* 
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There axe many Americans vto, besides pausing to celebrate freedom 
on July 4th, also pause on other days: these are the days that iniepen- 
dance or the Day of Freedom is celebrated in the country of their 
ancestors. There is a double purpose in celebrating th-e independence day 
of one's ai'.castral homeland. Ihe individual becomes aware of the univer- 
sal values vAiich unite that ;*Brican person with the brotherhood of 
mankind. It provides an opportunity to stop and celebrate the fact that 
your roots in that distant ooimtry have added an extra dimension to your 
personal life and have filled to a degree the basic hman need of belonging. 

Bridge questions 

1. Discover vAiat are the dates of ind^)endence day celebrations in Mexico^ 
Italy^ and Greece. 

2. Sane nations do not "celebrate a day of national indi^)endenoer but 
have other holidays of great national inrportance. For exarrple^ find 
out the ineaning of Bastille Day in France. What event does it cele- 
brate? Hew is the celebration carried out? Do French people living 
outside of France celebrate the day? 

3. Other nations have neither an independence day nor a holiday like it 
vAiich unites the entire nation in celebration.. Ireland and England are 
two exanples. Can you think of others? Efcw do you ei^lain the absence 
of such a holiday? Kbw much of a difference does it inaJce? 
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The Ukrainian Independence Day is celebrated on January 22. Other 
ethnic groups in the United States celebrate the independence day of their 
hcmeland together with the people vto live there. Ukrctinians in America 
do rot join the people in Ukraine to celebrate that day. Why? Because 
at the present tine Ukraine is not a free country; to celebrate Indi^Jen- 
dence Day on January 22 woiiLd be considered a crime against the Soviet State^ 

What does the date January 22 mean to Ukrainians? On that date in 
1918 the government of the Ukrainian National Republic proclaimed that it 
woiiLd resist any foreign oocrjpation of Ukrainian l an ds and any foreign 
rule of the Ukrainian people. But for centuries Ukraine had been parti- 
tioned among seveiral foreign powers; Ukrainians had been persecuted and 
denied their civil rights to speak and write in their own langxaage and 
practice their own religion. Nfeedless to say^ that after proclaiming 
its independence r Ukraine found it difficult to protect. Russia^ a pow- 
erful counti:y/ refused to honor Ukraine's claim to freedcni. And so the 
high hopes of liberationr inspired by the First Wbrld Vlar, were crushed 
and Russia again occupied Ukrainian territories. VJhen the Union of Soviet 
Socialist I^niDlics was fonted in 1924 r Ukraine became one of its republics. 
The President of the United States^ Wbodrow Wilson, a man vto believed 
in the freedom of all subjtagated nations r somehow could not see Ukraine 
as a separate nation^ for centuries caressed by Russia and Poland. As 
a result, the Uiited States refused to support the cause of Ukrainian 
liberation^ while they helped sxach countries as Lithuania r Latvia^ Estonia, 
and Czechoslavakia to gain freedaa and independence. 
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Little wonder that the period of Ukrainian independence was so brief: 
it lasted only for two years^ between 1918 and 1920. TSxDse two yearsr 
nevertheless r oontijiiie to be tranend3usly significant for Ukrainians 
everyvdiere. 

It is often dif ficxiLt for Ukrainians live in the free world to 
convinoe people that their honeland is under severe political and cultural 
oppression. Biis is because the Soviet constitution makes it appear that 
there are equal rights among all the republics of the Soviet Uhim. More- 
overr Ukraine has its own r^resentation in the United Nations. But if 
you follow everyday life in the Soviet Unionr you can easily spot the ways 
in which the government discriminates against those of its citizens vdio 
are not Russian. In schools^ for instance^ you can choose to learn the 
Ukrainian language^ but the Russian language is mandatory- The church 
vrtiich legally exists is the Russian Orthodox Qiurch. Ohe Ukrainian Qrtho- 
doXf Ukrainian Catholic^ and Ukrainian Protestant Church are outlawed. 
Book publishing^ film making and theatrical productions in 'the Ukrainian 
langmge are discouraged. 

American Ukrsdnians have always been deeply concerned about the 
conditions in their honeland. Vfeives of oppression^ persecution and dis- 
crimination in Ukraine have elicited spontaneous responses frcm Ukrainian 
Tanericans— demonstrations f petitions to various govemmiants and m a t e ria l 
support. Also Ukrainians vdio live in this country protest the qppressioi). 
of their ixxteland by ooninemorating historical events which are ignored or 
si5>pressed in the Soviet Uhion. Die best exanple is the celebration of 
Ukrainian Independence Day on January 22. While in the United States 
many state governors and city mayors proclaim that day a "Ukrainian Day" 
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and the blue and gold on Ukrainian flag waves over cities and tcwns in 
i^ioerica^ in Ulcraine such ac±s would be severely punished by the Soviet 
authorities. 
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Si^ested acti\d.ties 

!• Shaw the students a nap of Ukraine and e:?)lain its location^ its geo- 
graphical features^ climate^ ecxsncny of the oovmtry. 

2. Ask the students to find one or more persons v*o have visited their 
ancestral loneland. Conduct a brief interview: 

- If it was not your ancestral honelandr would you have made the 
same effort to visit that country? Why? 

- How were your experiences during the visit different from your 
e^^jectations? What were sonns disappointnents? What v?ere seme 
pleasant surprises? 

- When you came bade frcti youu:- visits did you feel a greater s^'mse 
of identity with Jimericans of yoar own ethnic background?. Whj? 
Why not? 

- Wbuld you lite to return? If you could return for a year^ would 
you? Why or v*y not? 

- Oorpare and contrast the view of Anerica held ty the peopJje in tha 
hweland vdth your view. Account for the differences. 

3. Ask the students to make a mock preparatiori to visit their ancestral 
hcroeland. They should call a travel agency to find out how much a trip 
woxild oostr if they would need a passports a visa^ and any sp eci al 
innoculations. Ihey should find out vrtiat climate and geographical 
features the country has and accordingly plan a one-suitcase wardrobe 
to take along. Biey should xnake a two week itinerary. Tor exanple: 
1st day - D^>art from O'lterer Qiicago at 6:30 P.M. Arrive at Piuraioo 

. Airport, Rare, Italy /it 9:00 A.M. Go through custons. 
Arrive at the hDtel. Unpack, wash, take a nap. Ohen go for 
lunch and take an aiftemoon bus tour of the city. 
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2ndr 3rd/ and 4tfa day - Sightseeing in Rone. (Students '^tald des- 

- caribe the si^ts they want to see.)- 

5thr 6th, and 7th day - Visit N&ples. Sightseeing. Visiting relatives. 

8th day - Return to Roroe. Go to opera in evening. 

9th and 10th day - Go to Florence. Sightseeing. 

nth and 12th day - Go to Venice. Ride a gondola^ \\:Sit 3t. Mark's 

Plcice and feed the pigeons. 
13th day - Return to Rxne. 
14th day - Fly bade to Chicago. 

Students should consult their parents and relatives on vAiat sights 
to visit/ \*ether there are any relatives in that country to visit, 
Tidiat recreational activities are popular there (sightseeing must not 
be the only activity during the visit) , vAiat food is typical there r 
and any other such irifonnation. The itinerary should be as realis- 
tically planned as possible. Distances between cities and time for 
traveling should be stated. A preferred season for traveling should 
be stated. The main goal should be a visit to the town or village 
from ^Aiich one's ancestors cam^^t. 

Ask the students to cut out stories frcm the local and national news- 
papers dealing with Ukraine. Since the UkreLme situation involves a 
long-standing conflict with neighboring states/ a long^-tem project 
should be envisioned. Because the factis and the meaning of the facts 
are often in considerable dispute, care should be taken so that the 
various points of view are given a fedr representation* Hew do these 
stories relate to the issue of Ukraine's independence? What other 
issues are involved? How have Ukrainian itoericans reacted to the 
varied threats xipan their ancestral honeland? 
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5, Qxpare and contrast the position of Ukrainian ^nericans with other 
ethnic groips in this nation vAiose honeland is under attack: how 
did Jtoerican Greeks react vdien Turicish troops moved into the Greek- 
controlled island of C^rus? Hew did Lithuanians react to Soviet 
persecution of Lithuanian nationalism in the U.S.S.R.? Bm has the 
i^nerican Irish ocmiiu nity responded to the presence of 15^000 English 
troops in Northern Ireland? Should Black Americans get involved in 
the liberation mo vem ents in Angola, Phodesia and the Uiion of South 
Africa? Is there any general policy or rule vAiich these American 
ethnic grovps can adept to aid their relatives in the hcnieland? Should 
they put pressure Congress to give military or eoonornic aid? 
Should they adopt a "hands-of f " attitude and disregard or neglect the 
problems on the other side of the ocean? 

Evaluation 

1, What significance does the date January 22 have for tlkrainians? 
2* VJhy is this date celebrated by Ukrainians in the United States but 
not in Ukraine? 

3, In vAiat other ways are Ukrainians discriminated against? 

4, Ihe U.S.S.R, (Union of Socialistic Soviet Fespdbllcs) is u cnp o sed of 
fifteai r^njblicsf each representing different nationalities y vdiich are 
st^posed to have equal ri^ts according to the Soviet oonstitution. 

Is this really true in practice? 
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Belated topics; Ethnic group: Ukraimans 

Soviet Nationalistic policy llheroe; Contribution^ to 

U.S.S.R. iinerican'Life 



TOPIC: UKRAINIAN CONCERN FOR HUMPN RIGHTS 

Behavioral objective 

The student should be able to 

1. explain v4iy tie Soviet Union is not a hcroogeneously populated region; 

2. enunerate the reasons for the Soviet poUcy of s\jppressing ethnic 
and cultural pluralism; 

3. e:?>lain why it is the Ukrainians in America v*d are especially ca&- 
petent to warn the free world of vhe threats to freedon. 

Ebw this topic lelates to the theme of multi-culturalisa 

Hiere is an old proverb/ "You cannot keep Jo^-Ji on the farm after he 
has seen Paris." In the same manner you cannot keep people in docile stib- 
jugation after they have learned about free societies whicti provide an 
individual with equal opportunity regardless of his "race, religion or 
nationality. " 

m our day of space explorations, vdien man has set foot on the moon 
and pictures flash on our T.V. frcm the distant surface of Mars, it has 
been very hard to ke^ secrets frcm people in hope that remaining unaware 
of the social progress in other societies their cwn level of expectations 
will not rise. Atterrpts at building fences, which might have vrorked for 
nedieval China, are no longer successful in the case of present-day Berlin. 
Man's asjarsness in the age of electronics cannot be easily fenced in. Ttodaj 
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people oonstantly cxame into contact vdth people frcm other cultures^ other 
ways of living. Therefore ^ we mst learn to accept these cultural dif- 

m 

ferences as a basic and inalienable h;aman right to self-er^jression. These 
contacts also bring new awareness of other possibilities of hxnan self- 
expression and with it new dreams and e3?)ectations arise vAiich^ v^ien fenas- 
tratedf can turn into ugly confrontations. Such c onfr ontations a large 
scale could be fatal to mankind in an age vrtien technology hasf^ broken the 
barriers of space and sound and made ths vAiole world inter -Jspendont. 

Denial of hunan rights to people on one hand^ can lead to stagnation 
or rebellion. On the other hand, as is the case of the Uiited States, v*en 
people are given freedom to e:5)ress themselves, fantastic strides are mads 
towards building a good life in a good society. This reality was reoog^ 
nized by ths Uhited Nations and resulted in the proclamation of the 
Declairation of Human Rights. 

Ethnic groT^JS in l^narica have always been sensitive to the issxae of 
human or civil xlghts, the denial of vrtiich was often a cause of their being 
in ISterica. TSiey are ooncemed first of all with the civil ri^ts issues 
here in i^^nerica, v*ere they live and sciretiines were discriininated against, 
and also in their ancestral bcmelands. By being sensitive to hucnan ri^ts 
as indiv'jdxaals, c at i m giities, or nations, we contribute to the future well- 
being of all people in a world vAiich more than ever before in history de- 
pends on the good will and empathy of all people. 

Bridge questions 

1. Ask the students how long it took to cross the Atlantic 100 years ago 
and how long it takes today. 
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Ask ths students v*at their reactions are when they learn that their 
friends can watch ssrf program on T.V. that they wish to v^iile their 
own parents fodsid thesn to watch certain programs. 
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Wfe may think that only in the United States so many different people 
or ethnic groups live together in the same country. But actually there 
are very few countries in the world \f*iose population is hcniogeneousr that 
iSf culturally or racially uniform. Qie region with great cultural and 
racial variety is the Soviet Union. Even thoui^ the Union is ccnposed of 
only fifteen Rroublics^ each representing a different nationality, over 
200 ethnic groups live there. Each group has a distinct language said cul- 
ture^ and each is aware of its difference froa the dominant nati on ality 
in the Soviet Union — the Russians. 

It is not the diversity in itself^ hcwever^ that present:s a real 
problem to the Soviet government. It is the fact that most of the n^^tions 
ooqprising the Uhion believe that they are subjugated by the Russia n s and 
that their ri^ts to preserve their cwn language^ culture and religion have 
been denied. claim that the present Soviet Qstinunist regime is but 

a different f onn of the same Czarist Russia that kept their lands in cap- 
tivity before the First Wbrld Vfer. So \^t the Soviet government really 
fears is that t}x>se peoples may dissent or even revolts The oannunist 
govemirent believes that social classes or econordLc conditions bind people 
much nore closely together than any other bonds. It holds^ for exampleV 
that laborers v*o woric to support ridti people and the rich pec^le vghose 
lives depend en the labor of the working class are united in a much itore 
real .way than are people rAx> share the same religion^ race^ culture or 
language. The Soviet Iftiionr therefore^ has passed special laws and pol- 
icies aiired at suppressing cultiural differences among people. By such 
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treasures the goverranent hopes not only to unite all its citizens in, a 
single class but also to frustrate the different nationalities in their 
desire for freedom. It hopes to "iielt" them into the daninant Russian 
culture. 

jjnerican Ukrainians are painfully aware of the suppressive policies 
of the Soviet government, because thedLr haneland is a victiia of such 
policies. For instance, any American today can visit any German or Jap- 
anese town or village, regardless of the fact that Germany and Japan were 
our enemies during Vforld Vfeu: n. But the average Soviet citizen is for- 
bidden to visit the United States, although the Soviet Oaion was our ally 
during the same war. And American citizens can get permission to visit 
only certain cities of the Soviet Union and only for specified periods of 
tine. The Soviet government is especially af raid of letting Ukraiiuans 
living in the free world visit their relatives in Ukraine. Why? Because 
the Soviet regirte does not want Ukrainians in Ukraine to know that Ukrain- 
ians in Aterica have more freedom to practice their language, religion, 
and cultural custans, than do the Ukrainians in Ukraine. 

Ukrainians, \*o through the centuries have experienced religious ard 
cultural oppression in their own homeland, appreciate the freedom that 
American darocracy ensures. At the same time they are aware that in an 
interdependent world American freedon is threatened if there are politixal 
powers without respect for the idea of freedom. Ukrainians attatpt to keep 
America aware of such dangers. They are especially sensitive v*en ftnericans 
support the "melting pot" policies of th« Soviet Uhion by calling the Soviet 
Uhion "Rassia" or vHnen they ignore the fact that more than half the pop- 
ulation of the Soviet Union is not Russian. If Americans became aware of 
such facts, it woiald mean a step forward in protecting civil rights of 
^ people throui^bout the world. 
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Suggested activities 

Class discussion: have the students naine the rights that are guar- 
anteed to residents of the laiited States by the Constitution* Write them 
down in notebooks or on the blackboard~freec3om of reli-gion, of the pressr 
of assenbly/ etc* Choose at randan one of the rights menti on ed and pre- 
tend that it has been abolished* Ask students to speculate on v*at might 
happen: Wbuld thedLr daily lives be any different? If sor how? Vfaold 
ai^ of the things that they see around them everyday disappear? 

How do th^ feel about that right \4h±dh has been abolished new? Does 
it sxaddenly seen itore inportant than it did before? 

Evaluation 

1, Is Ukraine at present an independent- Republic? 

2. Are Ukrainians free to visit their haneland in, the same way as they 
are free to visit Western European or other American countries? 
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Ethnic group; Ukrainians 



Byzantine Hipire 
Roman Catholic Church 
Russian Orthodox Church 



Thenie: Relationship to 
honeland 



TOPIC: THE TIES THAT BIND 



Behavioral objective 

Ihe student should be able to 

1. distinguish between the Ukrainian Orthodox and the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church? 

2. discuss the iiipoi±ance of the Ukrainian Church for the imnigrants in 
the Chited States; 

3. explain the ireasons for the persecution of the Ukrainian Churdti Jji 
the Soviet Uhion* 

Htaw this topic relates to the theme of imiltd.*<n3lturalisrri 

TXgo of the rost iitportant factors in binding an ethnic group together 
and providing it with a sense of identity are religion and langtoage^ For 
iiDst ethnic groups religion and language are closely interwoven and cannot 
be easily separated* In socb cases ethnic identity was e^qjressed by other 
iteans. AH Etman CatholicSr for exairpler used the latin language in reli- 
gious observances. But different ethnic groi^js sonetiines practiced differ- 
ent rites r rituals and custcros even though the language of worship was 
identical. Eventually these differences in the outward fiozm or expression 
of belief vrere rore inportant to a parti.cular ethnic groip than the camnon 
language they shared with others during worship. 
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Vfe often think of language in utilitarian teims: language as a 
iteaxis of cxinnunication between human beings. But there is more to langu- 
age than sound. In certain respects language is liice religion. It is 
a mirror 'vAiich reflects our innerxrost perceptions and understandings. 
Wbuld there be humanity without langxaage? 

Mankind^ with all its fantastic adtiievenents in science and technol- 
ogy^ has made little progress in answering such fundamental questions as: 
what is the neaning of Life? Perhaps there is no rational explanation to 
that question. Life is a gift and people have expressed their apprecia- 
tion for that gift in celebration. Ai;iother word for that "act of celebra- 
tion" is "religion." Religion and language ^ human egressions of the 
celebration and consciousness of life^ rank at the top of human values. , 
The Etounding Fathers of this comtry were -aware of the basic values 
of religion and language to a meaningful^ human life. That is vdiy the 
First -Sitendnent to the ODnstitution was introdtaced: not to suppress 
religious expression but to protect individuals and their right to worship 
as they pleased. Neither does the U.S. Constitution single out one 
language as mandatory for the whole nation. (The use of the English 
language is based on custcmr not on federal laws.) Ihe Constitution serves 
as a kind of written guarantee^ assuring certain freedoms which are vital 
to a meaningful human life. 
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UKRftlNiaN RELIGIOUS TIES 

Ukrainians have gone throu^ long periocJs without self-government. 
Hiey have been ruled by foreign powers. Religion and language^ there^ 
foxef have beccroe very important to them^ since it helps than to preserve 
and manifest their ethnic identity. 

Ukraine embraced Christianity in 988 A.D. when it was ruled by 
Volodyrryr the Great. At that time the Christian Church was not yet for- 
mally divided into the Western (latin) and the Eastern (Orthodox) Church. 
When the split finally occurred in 1054^ Ukraine remained affiliated with 
the Eastern Orthodox Church vMch had its seat in Constantinople^ the 
capital of the Greek Byzantine Enrpire. 

Even ttough Christianity caite to Ukraine from the Greek Byzantine 
E[Tpire^ Ukrainian religious observances have preserved many native cultur- 
al traits. For exanpler mass is celebrated not in Greek but in Ukrainian. 
While the rite is similar to that of the Greek Churchr many pagan customs 
have found their way into the observances of Christian religious feasts. 
Hirough the centuries^ church traditions have beoocne more and more Ukrain- 
ian in character. 

After the Turks defeated Constantinople in 1453 1. the Ukrainian Chiarch 
found itself wi.thout effective leadership. At that tiite Vfestem Europe 
was enjoying a splendid cultural period inspired by ancient civilizations r 
known as the Renaissance. Mbre and more Ukrainians traveled to the Vfestr 
in order to learn aboxit Renaissance culture. • But they were wary of 
adopting western culture wtolesale^ and especially ItmanrLatin Catholicism. 
Th e i r reason was that Poland had gained dcminanoe oyer the greater part 
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of Dkrainian territories and put pressure on Ukrainians to join the Reman 
Catholic Church. By deriving them of their native reUgious rites and 
customs, the Etoles hsped to undermine the national consciousness of the 
Ukrainian people. Indeed, those Ukrainians who switched their religious 
alliance soon forgot about their ancestors and regarded themselves as 
Poles. 

A number of Ukrainian clergymen thought they had found a way of 
entering the western cultural mainstream vAiile yet preserving their native 
rite: in 1596 they concluded a treaty wi.th the Ranan Catholic Church. 
Ihey agreed to recognize the Pope of Rxne as the head of their, church, 
if the^'pope would grant them the right to preserve their antonDnty, that 
is, internal self-govemitent of church affairs and their distinct church 
rite, including the ri^t of the clergy to marry and the use of the Old 
Slavic language in Church services. Thus a .Union of Eastern and Western 

Churches was formed. 

ttot all Ukrainians,, hswever, were willing to accept that treaty; the 
majority has remained loyal to the principles of the Orthodox Church. It 
was the Wfestem Ukrainian territories that finally upheM the Union, and 
the Ukrainian Church in those parts became known as Eastern Catholic or 

the Uniate Church. 

It was from Vfestem Ukraine that the first Ukrainian iirmigrants came 
to i^nerica. Because the rulers of their honeland changed so frequently-- 
Voles followed by Russians, followed ty Austrians and Hungarians— they 
felt that the Church was more stable than poUtical governments. Besides, 
it was the only institution that they could regard as their very own. And 
sc tlis Church becane' the most ijt|»rtant manifestation of ethnic identity 
anong the early Ukrainian iirmigrants. 
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While the Ukrainian iinnigrants* Church in Jtoerica was no longer 
persecuted fcy political pcwersr it was nevertheless thireatened frcm 
other quarters. At firsts aroimd the turn of the centuryr the Russian 
QrthocSox Churchf with the Czar^s generous financial si^jportf sought to 
attract Ukrainian iirndgrants into its fold. It met with considerable 
siaccesSf because its rite is so similar to that of the Okrainian Church. 
The RxBn Catholic Churchy on the other hand^ was critical of the 
Okrainian Churchy disaE^)roving of the Ukrainian clergy's right to marry. 
AlsOr the '•tnelting pot" attitudes had influenced the Catholic Church in 
America; it wanted to '"melt" the Ukrainian Church into its latin mold. 
The Ukrainian iitmigrantSf however^ were st2?ongly attached to their Churchr 
both as a religious institution and as a symbol of their separate ethnic 
identity. Th^ guarded it^loyally through ad\7erse periods and crises. 
a3odayr many American Ukrainians regard their Church as witness to the 
persecutions and perseverance of Ukrainians. And if you ask an Anerican 
Ukrainian when he will consider his homeland free^ he probably will tell 
you that it will be on the day when Ukrainian pec^le not only elect their 
own govemnentr but also pray in their am Ukrciinian Church. Because 
now the Ukrainian Churchf both Orthodox and Catholic^ is outlawed in its 
own homeland. 
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Suggested activities 

Ask if any children in the classroon know other languages, besides 
English. Also ask students to identify their religious affiliation. Nowr 
discuss vdth them the meaning of the diversity of answers. Vfere they 
denied education at public expense because of their religious beliefs? 
Are they ^brbidden to converse in public places in languages other than 
English? Suppose that they were forbidden to go to school because of 
their religion or were arrested because they talked in a foreign language 
in the street? Let the students speculate on how many people in America 
would be deprived of education and serve sentences in jail taider such 
conditions. Tb demonstrate the pointy ask those students \*o have iden- 
tified theniselves as belonging to a religious denatdnation and those who 
can speak another language to leave their desks and stand by the wall. 
Ask if the children who have ronained seated if they would really want 
all their standing classmates to leave the school. 

Evaliiation 

1. What were the key points in the cotpronise egreeroent made between 
the Rcroan Catholi,c C3iiarch and the Ukrainian clergy in 1596? 

2. What is the difference between the Ukrainian Orthodox Qiurch and the 
Ukrainian Catholic Chtirch (Uhiate Church)? 

3. Why have various foreign rulers of Ukraine (Bolandr Russia^ etc.) tried 
to s uppr ess the Ukrainian Church? 

4. Vlhn is tlie Ukrainian Churdi iitportant for Ukrainian iitmigrants to the 
Uhited States? 
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Related topics ; 



Ethnic groug, t Ukrainians 



Bilinguallsm 

Slavic Languages 

The Cyrillic alphabet 



Theme: Relationship to 
homeland 



Behavioral objective 



The student should be able to 



1. tell why it is advantageous tor a Ukrainian American to speak Ukrainian; 

2. relate Ukrainian to: a) other European languages, b) other Salvlc 



Sometimes Americans think that only newcomers to this country speak 
another language besides English in their businesses and homes. In recent times, 
however, we have come to recognize that many people in the United States are 
bilingual , which means that they are able to speak two languages with relative 
fluency. Many communities have schools with bilingual education programs. 

How often do we meet young Americans who have bothered to learn the 
language of their ancestors? They are few and far between. Buc it is easy 
to find such people in Ukrainian American communities. They learn the 
Ukrainian language at home and in Saturday schools and sometimes in parochial 
all-day schools. 

What is the Ukrainian language like? Along with Russian, Polish, Czech 
and Serbo-Croatian, it belongs to the Slavic family of languages • Judging 
by the number of speakers, it is the second largest among Slavic languages: 
over 40 million people speak it. Ukrainian is partially understood by other 



languages. 



THE UKRAINIAN LANGUAGE 
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Slavs. The differences between Slavic languages is comparable to the 
differences between Romance languages: A Portuguese can understand a 
Spaniard, while an Italian can communicate with a Portuguese. 

Ularainian grammar is quite complex, but it is worth the effort, since 
the spoken language is rich, melodious and expressive. 

Ukrainians use the Cyrillic alphabet which is quite different from the 
Latin alphabet used by the cultures of the Western civilization. The 
; fillic alphabet, somewhat similar to the Greek, has also been adopted by 
Russians, Belorussians , Bulgarians, Serbs and other nations. Americans 
sometimes refer to the Cyrillic alphabet as the Russian alphabet. This is 
an error. The name "Cyrillic" comes from St. Cryil, a missionary among 
Slavs in the ninth century who, together with his brother, Methodius. 

designed this alphabet. 

Ukrainian Americans take pride in knowing the language of their home- 
f land. They also find it very useful. There are certain subjects which are 
better expressed in Ukrainian: it would be awkward to discuss Ukrainian 
customs or traditional food in English, and impossible to tell native tales, 
quote proverbs, or recite poetry. Singing, of course, comes more naturally 
in Ukrainian, even to those who speak it poorly. Greetings on many occasions 
sound better in Ukrainian, although "Hello" and "Hi" have become popular 
even among persons who conduct their conversations in Ukrainian. 

When American-bom Ukrainians meet Ukrainians who come from Brazil. 
France. Germany or Ukraine, they Immediately have a common language with 
which to communicate. A young Ukrainian who does not speak the language 
finds it sad and embarassing when he visits Ukraine and cannot communicate 
with his own kin. 
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Related topics ; Ethnic ^roup; Ukrainians 

Freedom of expression Theme : Relationship to homeland 

Behavioral objective 

The student should be able to 

1. expain why it, is Important for an American to be familiar with more 
than his own ctilture; 

2. name some cultural activities of Ukrainians in the United States; 

3. discuss the need for Ukrainian artists and intellectuals to develop their 
own culture in America.. 

CULTURAL ACTIVITY IN SERVICE OF THE OLD COUNTRY 

We Americans enjoy a rich cultural life. Our writers are translated 
into all the languages of the world; our film stars are known in every 
town and hamlet; our newsmagazines are read throughout Europe; and New York 
is known as the art capital of the world. But an American who is conscious 
of his ethnic heritage enjoys an additional spiritual experience. Not being 
limitled to a single, although great, culture, he has a chance to live in 
two worlds. By comparing his Aiaerlcan cultural experience x^ith that of his 
parents or grandparents, he understands it better. Furthermore, he enriches 
his American culture by adding to it strains of other colors, voices and 
moods. 

Many Ukrainian Americans have kept in touch with the culture of their 
. homeland. What they are doing in the field of cultural activity, arts and 
literature, is the self-fulfullment of a tightly organized ethnic group 
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which has maintained its sense of self-preservation but which, at the same 
time, is aware of its present cultural environment. 

When we examine their various cultu. ^1 activities at close range, we 
find much more than mere self- fulfillment, Ukrainian American writers, 
artists and scholars wish to do more than satisfy the cultural needs of the 
one million or so of their ethnic brothers and sisters in the United States. 
They believe that they have to contribute to the national heritage in their 
homeland, especially in those areas of creative activity that cannot freely 
develop in Ukraine because of censorship and oppression. Literature in 
Soviet Ukraine is restricted to what the Communist government deems politically 
"safe." Modem art is prohibited, along with jazz and rock music. Such 
modes of expression of the htoman spirit are considered dangerous because of 
their inherently liberating qualititnr. T.n the case of the social sciences, 
partictiiJ.rl5 history, pol.-f'-^cal ideas must follow faithfully the narrow 
guidelines of the Commwist party. Ukraine does not enjoy a free press and 
a public opinion shaped in freedom. The Ukrainian language, as the most 
intimate means of expression, is being suppressed. in favor of the ruling 
Russian language. 

Needless to say, Ukrainian intellectuals in Western countries, includ- 
ing the United States, believe that they have an obligation to their ancient 
cultural heritage. By their own contribution to the Ukrainian culture they 
hope to 7;esist, indirectly, the process of Russification in their homeland. 
They translate important literary works into English and other Western 
languages. They also write their own plays, poems, novels, and essays. 

The works of the world-famous sculptor Alexander Archipenko presents 
a typical example of the free creative spirit of the Ukrainian people. 
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Edward Kozak, a celebrated cartoonist from Detroit, has caught in his 
drawings the essence of Ukrainian folk humor. The eighty-year old theater 
director Josyf Himiak, who had been exiled in the 1930' s by the Communist 
regime for his innovative and daring stage productions, now continues his 
work in New York, refusing to grow old. Two Ukrainians soloists, Hanna 
Kolesnyk and Renata Babak, former stars of the Moscow and Kiev operas? 
who recently escaped from the Soviet Union, uphold the standards of 
Ukrainian musical culture in America. Professors Shevelov, a linguist at 
Columbia University; 0. Pritsak, a historian at Harvard and Director of the 
Ukrainian Institute; and hundreds cf other Ukrainian scholars, present in 
their research and lectures joints of view that linguists and historians 
are not allowed to maintain in Ukraine. Over 130 periodicals (including 
veterinarian, medical or technical bulletins) are intended to fill the gaps 
in the diminished development of Ukrainian scholarship and publishing in 
the Soviet Union. 

Ukrainian American intellectuals believe that their fellow Ukrainians 
at home expect as much from them: it is the price they must pay to their 
homeland for living in the free world. Soviet rulers are sensitive to what 
Ukrainians do here. They watch and listen. And, as a result, they some- 
times allow their own writers and artists a small degree of freedom. 
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Related tor lest 
Ticrainian cities 

Beh6tVioral ob:jective 
The student should be able to 
1. tell what is good and what is bad in a visit to Ukraine; 
2« name some Ukrainian cities; 

3. explain why Ukrainian immigrants visit Ukraine, although they 
would not want to live there. 

VISITING THE "OLD COUimiY'' - PLACES TO VISIT IN UKRAINE 

Many Ukrainians living in the United States go for visits to 
Ukraine. Older people get very emotional about such trips: they meet 
relatives and friends after thirty ^ forty or fifty years of separation. 
Youngsters, bom in this country, want to learn about the land of 
their fathers or forefathers. They compare the society and culture 
in Ukraine with that of America. Certain things they see impress 
them, others upset them, and still others appear to be confusing. 
They would not like to live there because of regimentation of society 
and lack of freedom. But they do appreciate the people's genuine 
feelings, their friendliness, indastriousneis, hospitality and 
politeness. 

Much of what the young travelers see in Ukraine shows them that 
Ukrainians like to work hard and that they respect culture and 
education. Museums, theaters and galleries are highly esteemed and 
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Ethnic group ; Ukrainians 

Theme; Relaticnshi'p to 
homeland 
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carefully preserved. Also some churches are kept in good condition, 
although they are regarded as monuments of art rather than as places 
of worship. 

There are some places in Ukraine that American tourists partic- 
ularly like to visit: 

Kiev (Kyiv). the capital of Ukraine, has almost two million 
inhabitants. It is the oldest city in all of Eastern Europe. In 
Kiev tourists visit the remnants of medieval architecture from the 
Kievan-Rus period (the 9th to the 13th century). The most Important 
landmark in the city is the Saint Sophia cathedral ' (built in 1035); 
it is well preserved to this day. Ttxe ruins of the Golden Gate to 
the city, built in the eleventh century, also attract many visitors. 

Ukrainian Americans like to visit Kaniv, a small town on the 
Dnipro (Dnieper) river. There the greatest Ukrainian poet, Taras 
Shevchenko (1814-1861), is buried on a hill overlooking the wide 
stream. Ukrainians go there not because the place is particularly 
beautiful, but because they want to pay their respects to their 
nation's bard. 

Lviv, the capital of Western Ukraine is still another tourist 
attraction. The city is rich in .lennaisance architecture. It boasta 
of an exquisite baroque cathedral and many other monuments, museums, 
and institutions of higher learning. 

Odessa is the largest port on the Black Sea. It is a flourishing 
modem city built in the early nineteenth century. Kharkiv, the 
second largest city in Ukraine is primarily an industrial center. 
P oltava is a typical Ukrainian provincial town on the left bank of the 
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Dnieper River. The town was made famous by an operetta called 
Natalka Poltavka (A Girl Named Natalka from the Town of Poltava), 
which Ukrainian theaters often stage. 

Many tourists are attracted by Crimea on the Blacik Sea. Its 
beaches and resorts are among the most beautiful in all of Europe. 
This is the Ukrainian Florida, with sub-tropical vegetation and a 
mild climate. In one of the resort towns of Crimea, called Yalta, 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and the Soviet leader 
Stalin signed the port-war agreement in 1945. 

Visitors are not allowed to travel to ;ill parts of Ukraine- 
Only certain cities are opened to tourists. They must follow strictly 
defined routes and abide by rigid rules and regulations. Tourists 
from the West do not understand such restrictions and are frustrated 
by them: they are used to planning their own itineraries and visiting 
places that might strike their fancy. It is especially sad when they 
are forbidden to visit places where their relatives live and work. 

Visits to Ukraine are expensive, and the travelers' freedom 
of movement is restricted. Still, many Ukrainians irom the West 
visit it each summer. 
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Related topics t 



Ethnic group: Ukrainians 



Byzantine style in architecture 

Baroque style 

icons 



I^jSane; Relationship to 
hcureland 



Behavioral objective 

Ihe stiaSent should be able to 

1. e^lain certain traditional styles in church architecture are 
iitportant to Ukrainian* in America; 

2. describe those styles. 



If an outsider walks into a typical Ukirainian neighbortood, the first 
thing that strikes him is the local church architecture. 'Sne church 
structures are usually quite traditional. Ukrainians seldom build their 
churches in the ncdem functional style. Few such chiirchp-s v?e-re built in 
Jtoerlca, but this created serious disputes in the corKnunity. Ite argu~ 
nent for the traditional style of architecture is that the church, next to 
its purely religious function, serves the ethnic ccranunity in Anerica by 
reminding people of their ethnic roots, and helping to retain the traditions 
vdiich xmderlie ethnic distinctiveness. A oontactporary structure will re- 
flect the conditions and aspirations of the present-day society. A tradi- 
tional structure will serve as a link to the past, to the coninon roots of 

the people. ^ 

TXflo basic church styles are popularly accepted by Ukrainians: 

1) Byzantine style is the oldest. Oie diurch has a cross-shape base 

with several dones, the central cupola being the largest and highest. 



CHURCH archheciure and religicus art 
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' The contours of walls and the facade are slightly rounded* 
Exairples of svich churches are the Trrmaculate Conc^tion Ukrainian 
Cathedral in Philadelphia and Sts. Voloc^m^ and Olha Church in 
Chicago. 

2) Ihe Baroque style is a richly decorated structure with several 
dates and entrances and lavish details on the oirtside and the 
inside. Popular among Ukrainians is the Kozak baroque, called so 
because in this style churches were built by Kazak l ea de r s in 
the 17-18th centuries. In the United States the finest exanples 
of sx3ch architecture are: the St. Andrew Ukrainian Orthodox 
Cathedral in South Bound Brook, Ifew Jersey, and the St. Nicholas 
Catholic Cathedral in Chicago, Illinois. 
In recent tiriBS a nurriber of wooden Ukrainian churches have been built 
in the United States, mainly in the momtainous regions of New York state — 
in Hunter, Nfew York, GLen Spay, New Yoric, Kerhongston, New York, and chappels 
in the surtner caitps. Such churt±es reflect the folk architecture of west- 
em Ukrainian villages particularly those in the Carpathian region. 

jRn important part of the sacred art in the eastern churches is icon 
painting. It is sacred because in the past only particularly virtuous and 
pious itonks were allowed to paint icons. Icon painting is an intricate 
process of painting in oils on especially pr^ared wooden slabs. Another 
way to decorate the inside of a .church is to paint images and ornaments 
directly on walls, first preparing the area with a special plaster coating. 
This process is called al fresco, and the wall paintings thatselves are 
called frescoes, or more siirply, murals. 

A nuntoer of fine conteirporary artists in the United States have de- 
voted their careers to icon and al fresco painting. Yaroslav Horc^nsky 
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and iM^kola Kholodnyj axe best kncwn among them. 

...,Jhe ikonostas, a partition separating the sanctuary fror. the faith- 
ful is an integral part of a Ukrainian chvirch. Tttiis partition i3 a highly 
intricate netwoadc of oranments, carved in wood with several structured 
levels of icons built into it. 

Ihere are no statues in Ukrainian churchs; they do not belong to the 
Ukrainian sacred art; ornamental wood carving, on the other hand, is ccnroon. 
Crosses and wooden candle holders inlaid with bits of colored materials, 
are very popular not only in churches, but also in private homes. 




St. John the Baptist Ukrainian Catholic Church 
in Hunter, N.Y. 
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Itelate<^ topics: Ethnic groijp t IJkraiiiiaM 

Ukrainian suitner resorts Thgrat Relationship to 

Sumner canps homeland 

Behavioral objective 

Tte student shotald be able to 

1. explain why not all Ukrainians could look forward to suiriner vacations 
in their native land; 

2. give reasons for so many cioltural activities aroung Ukrainian resorts 
and caups; 

3. explain ^*3y Ukrainians prefer to spend their vacations in momtainous 
regions* 

VJCmOCqiNS WITH THE UKRAINiaNS 

itosricans lock forward to a vacation cifter a year's hard vrork* Ihey 
take their right to a vacation for granted. It was not so in the native 
land of the Ukrainian immigrants. There a vacation was a privilege of the 
wealthy. But in the Uhited States Ukrainians of all \(^Iks of life expect 
to go on vacation. 

Many Ukrainians own surrroer cottages or small farm houses. Others rent 
an apartment or a cabin in a refsort area. For exanple, vacations on the 
Atlantic coast are popular with Ukrainians. There are few rescrt areas in 
tfew Jersey vflieare Ukrainians gather for the simtier. Ukrainians, however, are 
not a sea-faring people. TherefOxB, their most favorite vacation spots 
are in mountainous regions, particularly in upper New York state. Such 
localities as Hunter, ftoiticello and Glen ^y raiiind them of the Carpathian 
mountains in Western Ukraine. 
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In addLticn to privately owned oottages/ Ulcrainians keep resorts. 
Sore, like the Ukrainian National Association Estate in Kertonkson, New 
York or the Ukrainian Wbrkingrrens* Association in Glen Spay, New York, 
boast colorful cultural activities during the surrmer: festivals, art 
exhibits, conceirts, courses in dancing, music, major conventions. 

Young Ukrainians also go to suirmer caitps. Ihe three largest Ukrain- 
ian youth organizations have among them t&^ve cairping areas. Sumner 
caitps are usually large and very well organized. It is estimated that 
three to four thousand yomgsters spend part of their vacations in a carcp. 

The college students travel to Canada or Europe. Many visit other 
Ukrainian oorcrnunities and some attend summer courses in Ukrainian sxabjects 
in Rate, Munich or at Harvard University. Ukrainians do not travel abroad 
much, but those v*io do, contact their fellow Ukrainians in the countries 
they visit, be it Argentina, France, Poland or Yugoslavia. 

Shall Ukrainian surraner resorts flourish in the vicinity of all iirt- 
portant Ukrainian ccmnunities. Ukrainians who live in the Chicago area 
spend their vacations at Bound lake, Illinois and southern Wisconsin, 
especially the Wisconsin Dells. In this all-American vacation center, 
Ukrainians own over twenty-five modem motels and restaurants. 

Itose wto cannot afford to pay for vacations outside their place of 
residence, stay at home, work in gardens or use their vacation time for 
horoa repciirs, considering it an "American" and "Ukrainian" way to spend a 
useful vacation. 
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